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important. He therefore returned to Cesarea. Saladin 
eagerly told him that Mahomed had come back—that the 
Christians accepted the truce, and seemed inclined to- 
wards the proposed alliance—but had left the decision to 
the council of bishops. “Ido not think,” added he, 
«that we ought to take offence at that vain honour they 
want to pay their priests. The King of England an- 
nounces he is going to celebrate that truce, by splendid 
games and festivals. They will but serve as a prelude 
to those that shall crown the most brilliant marriage the 
world ever beheld. I will gothere, brother. I wish to 
see so many European kings assemble in ancient Asia. 
I wish to be present at their fétes, Unaccustomed to 
their tournaments, I will not fight there. But thou, 
Malek Adhel, to whom guch Sports are familiar—thou, 
who canst conquer alike fn place, wilt thou miss 
the opportunity of displaying, before so many kings, the 
valour, address, and magnificence, which have raised 
thee to such exalted rank in the East?” “I will attend 
thee, most assuredly,” replied Malek Adhel. «Yes, 
brother, come,” continued the sultan; “let us not part. 
My heart is thine—and there is no sacrifice that I am 
not ready to make thee, save what would affect my re- 
ligion and my country.” The prince pressed the gene- 
rous sultan in hisarms, But, amidst these embraces, he 
fancied still he heard Matilda’s voice crying out: “ Art 
thou a Christian? My hand is at that price alone!” 
And love, that tyrannised over him, and the divine flame 
that began to enlighten him, strove together to take pos- 
session of his soul: but friendship and honour, both in- 
sulted, and his country threatening him, would not 
permit it. Distracted by these perplexities, made un- 
happy by love, religion, his country, and glory—unhappy, 
in short, by the combination of all those gifts that form 
human felicity, Malek Adhel, corroded with sorrow, fear, 
and anguish, felt that the obstacles that opposed his hap- 
piness could only be done away by a miracle, and he 
knew not of what power to ask that miracle. 

Followed by a numerous train, the sultan set out for 
Ptolemais. A hundred troopers rode before him. The 
breeze sported in their lofty plumes—and gold and azure 
shone on their brilliant armour. Fifty foot guards 
marched before, with magnificent turbans, and robes of 
gold and siik* tissue. ‘They led camels loaded with the 
sultan’s tents, and rich presents, destined for the future 
Queen of Jerusalem. Amidst that band, the austere 
Saladin was distinguished by his manly simplicity, and 
Malek Adhel by his noble deportment, and elegant mag- 
nificence. They rode Arabian horses, who tossed their 
heads and curvetted proudly, as if sensible of the honour 
of bearing such great heroes. 

The rays of the third sun since their departure began 
to tinge the gold and purple clouds, when they perceived 
the spires of Ptolemais, the camp of the Christians, and 
the standards of the cross. Saladin halted, and pitched 
his tents at the foot of a hill, whence a limpid stream 
flowed in rapid murmurs, shaded by groves of palm 
trees and tamarinds. He hastened to acquaint the Chris- 
tian princes with his approach, his intention of assisting 


‘at their games, and the wish of Malek Adhel to engagé 


with all their knights. On hearing the news, the whole 
camp was in rumour and motion ; all were impatient to 
contemplate great Saladin’s person, and Malek Adhel, 
still greater, who, till that day, the terror of the Chris- 
tians, was courting their alliance in the sacred bonds of 
matrimony. Lusignan was deeply vexed; he foresaw 
all the success Malek Adhel would deprive him of, and 
the honour to be acquired in the tournaments appeared 
to him no longer secure when he knew what a rival he 
would have to contend with. He concealed his grief, 
however, for he saw that the open-hearted Richard was 
sensible of the high proof of esteem Saladin was giving 
the Christians; he came alone, without any attendants 
scarcely, to reside among his enemies, and gave himself 
to them without conditions. So great a confidence an- 
nounced great generosity, and Richard had too much 
loftiness of soul not to feel and acknowledge so mag- 
nanimous an action ; he therefore forgot all personal in- 
terests to bestow the most sincere praises on the step 
Saladin and Malek Adhel had taken, and did not hesi- 
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tate to treat them with equal confidence in return, by 
repairing instantly to their tents. 

On seeing him arrive without guards or attendants, 
accompanied by his valour alone, the sultan, charmed 
with such a high mark of courtesy, answered it in the 
most princely way ; he caused ices and sherbet to be 
brought in, and, taking hold of his hand, readily and 
affectionately said to him, “ Great king, the last time we 
met, thou didst teach me how dangerous an enemy thou 
wert, and now I find the happiness of possessing thee 
for a friend.” “Dost thou not consent to give us that 
title, illustrious Richard?” exclaimed Malek Adhel, 


moved, on observing in his proud and manly features 
| tian camp, 


the resemblance of the beauty he loved; “and wilt thou 
refuse to join to it that of ally and brother?” The sight 
of the prince revived at once, in the soul of Richard, 
the recollection of his defeat, and of his ensuing rage, 
and he answered in a faltering voice, “Invincible war- 
rior, before Richard saw thee, he had never turned his 
back on an enemy; and must the hand of his sister 
reward thee for having taught him the shame of it?” 
«“ What sayest thou, noble Richard ?” replied the prince, 
eagerly ; “ what victory could rank with such a defeat? 
Didst thou not appear in the midst of our army like the 
lion of the desert, who rushes on a caravan, attacks and 
disperses it alone, yields to numbers only, and leaves his 
prey after having marked his passage by the most dread- 
ful havoc ?” 

Malek Adhel’s answer, voice, and countenance, pleased 
Richard ; and he could not escape feeling that ascendency 
the prince obtained over all who were admitted to his 
presence—an ascendency which he owed to that noble 
sincerity which crowned his other virtues, and gave dig- 
nity and grace to every thing he said and did. The 
conference was long; Richard spoke of the engagements 
which connected him with Lusignan, expressed the an- 
guish he should experience if the council of bishops 
forced him to abandon his friend, and betray his faith ; 
he did not deny that, were it not fur that oath wherein 
his honour was pledged, he should behold the proffered 
alliance with pleasure, and be happy at his sister be- 
coming the bond of amity between the two worlds. 


Malek Adhel, during the explanation, had heen obliged | 
more than once to silence his feelings, not to interrupt | 


him; yet, when he perceived that, if the council of 
bishops should not be favourable to his wishes, Matilda 
might perhaps be forced to give Lusignan her hand, he 


‘could not help telling Richard that the princess was not 


at liberty to disengage the faith she had sworn to him in 
the desert. “I know,” exclaimed the king, “the pro- 
mise my imprudent sister has presumed to make you, 
but I know likewise that the head of our church has the 


right of releasing her from it, and that it was not wise | 


in you todepend on her.” “I depend on her till death !” | 


interrupted Malek Adhel, warmly ; «I depend on her as 


on my own honour, as on thine! and that is saying | 


much !” 
him. “Why do you both thus give way to anger?” 
said he; “ let us put off the season of storms till the 
time when we may perhaps be forced to become ene- 
mies again ; when the council of your priests have de- 
cided, it will be time enough to know whether we are to 
swear endless war or everlasting peace; meanwhile, let 
us show the world that we know as well how to esteem 
each other as to fight.” These words extinguished all 
spirit of discord, and Richard and Malek Adhel, shaking 
hands most cordially, forgot their resentment. In the 
mean time the hour drew near when the tournaments 
were to begin; Richard mentioned it to Saladin, and 
enquired if he would not honour them wih his pre- 
sence. “And thou, brave Malek Adhel,” added he, 
“wilt thou not also come to display thy address and 
valour, and match them with ou? The reward will 
be given by my sister, and surely thou wilt be anxious 
to deserve them?” «TI fly !” exclaimed the prince, run- 
ning to his lance, his eyes beaming with ardent love and 
glory. “Curb the impetuosity of thy ardour till to- 
morrow,” resumed the King of England, “ for this day 
thou wilt only be a spectator of our sports; the judges 





of the camp have decided it so; to-morrow the lists will 


Richard wished to reply, but Saladin prevented | 








be opened for thee.” “To-morrow!” replied Malek 
Adhel, dejectedly ; “ah! perhaps to-day I shall behold 
Lusignan crowned victor ; but it matters not—to-morrow 
shall revenge many insults!” He then asked Richard 
if he might see the princess, and appear in her apart- 
ments. “It is a liberty which no Christian knight dare 
venture to take,” replied Richard, “and which cannot 
be granted ; but she will attend the queen to the tourna- 
ments, and assist at the succeeding fétes; there thou 
mayest see and speak to her.” He said, and left them. 
Soon the flourishes of drums and trumpets announced 
to Saladin and his brother that the tilts were going to 
take place, and both immediately repaired to the Chris. 


—<—>— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


When the sultan appeared at the entrance of the 
camp, Richard came to receive him, followed by the 
most illustrious among the Christian knights: he was 
conducted to a throne erected in the shape of a tower, 
which had been prepared on purpose. It was covered 
with rich carpets, embroidered with silver; flags and 
oriftames of various colours, bearing the arms of the 
crescent, were majestically waving above ; and the breeze 
that fanned them seen 0 direct their soft undulations 
towards the banners of the cross which hung around 
them; and thus, by intermixing them together, to set 
the example of peace and amity to the different powers 
they represented. 

Saladin placed himself on a high seat; Malek Adhel 
occupied one a little lower: on the breast of the young 
hero shone a rich vest, thrice dipped in Tyrian purple, 
and over his brass helmet a lofty white plume was ele- 
gantly displayed. Repeatedly he looked around, but 
could not perceive Matilda; the combats were going to 
begin, and he was not allowed to share in them: these 
ideas filled him with sorrow, and his countenance be- 
trayed uneasiness and impatience. The Lord of Coucy 
pereeived it—Coucy, who late was Montmorency’s best 
friend, and would have proved his rival in glory at the 
French court, if Montmorency could have had a rival; 
he guessed the cause of Malek Adhel’s uneasiness, and 
essayed to soothe it thus:—“ Young hero, it seems 
strange to thee to remain idle when all combat around 
thee: forgive us that we settled it so; it is an homage 
paid to thy valour, since we were apprehensive, if thou 
wert suffered every day to lay claim to victory, that no 
Christian would ever be crowned victor.” Malek Ad- 
hel’s mind was not sufficiently at liberty to enable him 
to answer this civility; but, taken up with one only 
thought, he said to Coucy, « Brave Frenchman, since I 
am not permitted to-day to lay claim to the prize the 
Princess Matilda’s fair hand is to bestow on the victor, 
do not permit that Lusignan shall obtain it.” « And 
why dost thou do him the honour to be more jealous of 
him than of me?” exclaimed Coucy, rather offended. 
“Tf the princess had to make a choice between the two. 
I should fear thee most,” replied Malgk Adhel; “but 
Lusignan’s pretensions, supported by Richard’s approba- 
tion, have obtained public notoriety ; and, I confess, | 
wish they may meet with public mortification.” Coucy 
squeezed his hand, assuring him he should be satisfied ; 
and, the drums and trumpets beginning to play, he added, 
« The field opens, and the Queen of England appears 
on the baleony opposite, attended by Princess Matilda !” 
Malek Adhel started, for he then perceived Berengere, 
followed by her sister, whom Lusignan was handing. 
In the desert he might have seen her as beautiful and 
more interesting, but never had she appeared before him 
with so much lustre and magnificence: her silver gauze 
robe was elegantly fastened up with ruby and other rich 
stone clasps, and on her head a delicate gold and purple 
tissue confined her beautiful flaxen hair. Transperted, 
struck with her charms, Malek Adhel saw no more cf 
the surrounding spectators, the camp, or the whole world ; 
he arose in a sort of ecstasy, and exclaimed, pressing 
eagerly the hand of his brother, and his eyes fixed on 
the ubject of his admiration, “ Behold her, Saladin !”’ 

The beauty of the princess astonished the sultan ; he 
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gave symptoms of surprise, and told his brother that he 
thanked heaven that friendship had been beforehand 
with justice. “How could I not have forgiven thee,” 
said he, “on beholding her that excused thy weakness? 
But, in order to forgive thee, thou knowest I had no oc- 
casion to see her.” At that moment, Berengere, having 
recognised the prince, bowed to him with a lively ex- 
pression of joy and gratitude: Matilda raised her eyes 
on him, and cast them down again with such a blush, 
and with so much grace, that her beauty seemed more 
heightened. Malek Adhel saw this, and could not help 
telling his brother, “Saladin, I consent to die for thee, 
but I swear not to live without her!” 

On a sudden a flourish was heard, the lists were 
opened, the combatants entered and intermixed, and the 
games began: there force, skill and valour, were alter- 
nately displayed : Lusignan, fired with matchless ardour, 
disputed the prize in Castilian tilts, and gained much 
Mounted on a spirited courser, he raised the 
lance, and gave the last challenge. All the swords were 
instantly drawn, crossed each other, struck sparks of fire 
—and men and horses were thrown down and mingled 
in the dust. Lusignan and Coucy alone had withstood 
the shock. Angry to see their victory so long disputed, 
they ran their course, and rushed against one another 
full speed, their eyes darting arrogance and fire; their 
lances broke in pieces, and they drew their swords; all 
the spectators were moved, and Malek Adhel could not 
forbear applauding. Meanwhile, the judges of the field 
approached, and reminded them of the condition ; the 
two fierce rivals reluctantly gave up the hope of shed- 


SUCCERS. 


ding blood ; but, instead of swords, they resumed the | 
being near her he loved, and of humbling his rival. His 


stumps of their lances; they drew closer together, and 
pranced round each other, seeking to grapple. Malek 
Adhel watched them close, nor lost one of their move- 
ments; in thought he encouraged Coucy, pointed out 
the means of victory, grieved when he failed, and found 
in Lusignan a rival worthy toencounter himself. Mean- 
while, the Lord of Coucy seemed to have the advantage ; 
he had just overthrown his enemy, and had precipitated 
himself on the ground with him; when at the instant 
he was going to crush him, Lusignan springing up skil- 
fully, made the French hero stumble and fall. Malek 
Adhel screamed with vexation, while Lusiguan eyed him 
tiiumphantly, and, following up his victory, forced Coucy, 
who lay on the ground, to acknowledge his defeat. The 
eamp resounded with acclamations ; every one exclaimed, 
“ Honour and victory to Lusignan, to the King of Jeru- 
salem!” Saladin and his brother, on hearing this title, 
glanced a sarcastic look. The victor passed proudly un- 
der Matilda’s balcony, bowed to her, and prepared to 
receive the prize from her hand. He ascended the steps, 
knelt down before her, and kissed her hand. She was 
forced to endure this, and to hang round his neck a rich 
gold chain, the brilliant reward of his victory. On see- 
ing this, Malek Adhel could not contain his grief; it 
betrayed itself in his countenance and gestures, and 
misled him to such a degree, as to make him fancy Ma- 
tilda guilty. He aceused and condemned her ; he wished 
that in the sight of the whole camp she had refused to 
crown Lusignan. He was dying with impatience to vent 
his complaints, but how could he speak before so many 
witnesses? Was he not aware that his speeches, his 
actions, his very looks, were carefully watched? He 
would not have regarded it much, if he had thought of 
himself alone ; but, spite of his anger, he thought of her 
also; and, even at the moment when he silently re- 
proached her with her fault, he would have given a thou- 
sand lives, if he had had them, to spare her a moment’s 
sorrow. Meanwhile, the time drew near when he was 
to be allowed to approach her. In a magnificent pavi- 
lion, which Richard had caused to be erected on the 
coast, the dances were to succeed the games, and Sala- 
din was invited there with Malek Adhel; but the austere 
sultan refused to go; wanton pleasures had no charms 
for him, he therefore withdrew to his tent, to muse on 
the great interests of his empire, and left Malek Adhel 
to repair alone to the pavilion, where the Christian 
princes expected him. Richard advanced to meet him, 
and presented him to Berengere; he bowed respectfully 
to her, and took the hand she offered him. Fearful of 
displeasing her husband, she endeavoured to subdue that 
emotion which the sight of her deliverer caused; but in 
vain; her tears, in spite of her, revealed the vivacity of 
that gratitude she durstnotexpress. In a faltering voice, 
she said, “Ah! prince, would I could bestow on you 


again part of those favours I have experienced from 
| you!” You well know, madam,” replied he, “ the 
| favour I come to seek here.”’ She then hastened to add, 
in a softer voiee, and inclining forward as if to raise him 
up, “ Noble Malek Adhel, were I but the mistress, you 
would not have to wait long.” He thanked her by a 
look of gratitude, and turned to pay his respects to Ma- 
tilda, who stuod, half concealed, behind the queen’s chair. 
Lusignan, who was near her, with a proud and disdain- 
ful look seemed to scorn the prince’s homage, while the 
last, indignant to meet every where this hateful rival by 
the side of Matilda, unable to confine his anguish, nor 
daring to reveal it, cast on Matilda so sorrowful and yet 
stern a glance, that, in the emotion she experienced, she 
dropped the hand she was holding out to him, and a tear 
started in her eye. Malek Adhel saw it; seized with 
repentance, he accused himself already, saying in his 
own mind, “ That the fault of afflicting Matilda was 
worse than all the wrongs he had attributed to her ;” 
but his reflections were soon broken in upon by the 
sound of musical instruments announcing the dances 
were going to begin. Lusignan, as conqueror in the 
field, was alone to do the honours of the féte; to him 
belonged the right of opening the joyous ceremony ; 
and, making the first choice among the ladies, he took 
Matilda’s hand, and conducted her into the middle of the 
hall. All eyes were fixed on them, Lusignan had cast 
off his heavy armour; a short rich mantle covered his 
shoulders, and joy animated his countenance. He par- 





ticularly excelled in grave dances, and had never ap- 
peared to so much advantage as at that moment, when 
he enjoyed the glory of his triumph, the pleasure of 


satisfaction, however, was not unalloyed, for he could 
not be insensible to the reluctance with which the Prin- 
cess of England yielded to court etiquette, and to her 
brother’s commands, Forced to accept the hand of 
Lusignan, and appear alone with bim before an immense 
crowd of applauding spectators, the profound melancholy 
imprinted on her looks, and the want of life in her move- 
ments, declared sufficiently that the place she occupied 
was not that which her heart would have chosen, had 
she been at liberty to follow its impulse alone. Mean- 
while, the aversion she felt could not alter her features, 
nor diminish her graces ; 2 grave dance suited the dig- 
nity of her deportment; the dejection of her spirits re- 
flected on her person an additional charm, and diffused 
over her that divine and moral grace which springs from 
the mind, and adorns outward beauty with that of the 
soul. 

A triple row of spectators, seated on steps covered 
with costly carpets, the dazzling reflection of the lights 
placed in chrystal chandeliers, the mixed sound of war- 
like and musical instruments, the beauty of the ladies, 
the valour of the knights, and the lustre of so many 
sceptres, cast on that assembly a pomp and magnificence 
hitherto unparalleled. But how little did all this bril- 
liant display engage the attention of Malek Adhel! 
Amidst all this regal splendour he saw only Matilda, and 
sighed only to speak to her; if he was proud to see her 
lovk so beautiful, and extolled above all other beauties, 
he grew indignant, too, that they should join the name 
of Lusignan with the admiration she inspired, and that 
the arrogant sovereign shoukil derive from his triumph 
the favour of placing himself by her side at the sump- 
tuous banquet which succeeded the other entertainments, 

Meanwhile, when the lighter dances had taken the 
place of the grave ones, Matilda came and seated herself 
by the queen; the assembly, whose eyes had been 
charmed with her, ventured to express a desire to see 
her dance again, and that Malek Adhel should succeed 
Lusignan in the honour of leading her. The prince, 
delighted, ran to her, and took her hand; the virgin 
arose, and her pale and melancholy countenance was 
suddenly enlivened with colour and joy. Lusignan, in- 
dignant, rushed forward and parted them; but not so 
quickly, however, but that Matilda had found time to 
slip a note and a key into the prince’s hand. Malek 
Adhel, alike confounded at Lusignan’s audacity and the 
gift he had received, remained for a time motionless. 
Lusignan insisted that his triumph had given him the 
right for that day of being the princess’s only knight, 
and that no one should share it with him ; « And were I 
disposed to resign it,” added he, looking at Malek Adhel 
arrogantly, “ thinkest thou I would do it in thy favour?” 
The prince felt his anger risc, and in the same threaten- 








ing voice replied, “Thou art in the right to make use of 
thy prerogative to-day, for I swear it is the last time I 
will suffer thee to enjoy it; to-morrow T shall be allowed 
to fight—to-morrow thy kings shall not command me to 
remain idle! We shall see to-morrow, during the time 
of the games, which of us shall possess the right of 
placing himself near the illustrious Matilda!” He said, 
and withdrew ; for such inexpressible joy had over- 
powered his heart, that no room remained for anger; 
the mysterious paper, too, with the key which he held, 
promised him a happiness his thoughts could scarcely 
conceive, and which his anxiety to ascertain forced him 
to retire abruptly. Was he to believe all his fancy sug- 
gested? Was he to obtain all he expected?) What 
meant that paper! and that key, the source of the most 
intoxicating hopes—whither was it destined to guide 
him? 

Scarcely was he out of sight of the camp, ‘when he 
eagerly fixed his eyes on the note he had received; it 
was the first time he say. characters traced by that be- 
loved hand, and what | ev@rbebeld without emotion 
the writing of her he loved?” He could not contain his 
impatience ; with a trembling hand he broke the seal, 
and read the following lines : 

« To-morrow at sunrise this key will admit you into 
the monument where great Montmorency’s ashes are 
deposited ; there you will meet Matilda.” 

Malek Adhel doubted whether he was awake—an 
appointment! He was too happy to feel any surprise; 
but, had he been less so, perhaps he would have won- 
dered at Matilda’s step. For, in fact, what motive could 
have inspired that young and timid virgin with the bold- 
ness of proposing an assignation! Surely that pure 
and religious heart could not have conceived so rash a 
thought, except with the view of performing some good 
action, or fulfilling some important duty? She now 
knew the world sufficiently, to be aware that such con- 
duct would commit her strangely. While the modest 
Matilda was very apprehensive of men’s censure, she 
also dreaded still more to do wrong in the eyes of the 
Almighty, and to deserve the reproach of having pre- 
ferred human interests to divine laws; it was therefore 
rather to obey them than indulge her Jove, that she had 
resolved on seeing Malek Adhel secretly. She had great 
sacrifices to require of him ; such as could not be delayed 
a day, and on which, perhaps, the prince’s safety de- 
pended. Before such important considerations, she had 
silenced common fears, and it was after having listened 
to her conscience alone, independently of her heart, that 
she allowed her beart to rest satisfied with the sugges- 
tions of her conscience. 

Still, notwithstanding the purity, I had almost said 
the sanctity, of her intentions, when daylight appeared, 
and the moment of meeting Malek Adhel drew near, 
her delicacy was alarmed; she hesitated, doubted ; and 
duty, rather than love, gave her the fortitude to go. 

She left Ptolemais at the hour when the sun begins 
to dry up the dew, and mcunted her car, surrounded by 
her women and guards; it was only with a numerous 
train that Richard allowed her to take an airing round 
the city ; and he had even strictly forbidden the approach 
of any Christian or Mussulman knights, without except- 
ing even Lusignan himself. 

She directed her ride towards Montmorency’s tomb ; 
the car stopped, and the guards ranged themselves around 
to” prevent any intruders; her-women followed her to 
the foot of the monument.- How her heart palpitated 
at the thought that Malek Adhel was ihere, and that the 
funeral edifice, which covered the ashes of the hero who 
was no more, concealed also the hero she loved! She 
drew near the door, was going to push it open, but a 
general tremour seized and arrested her. “O my God,” 
said she, falling on her knees, “ if it be to see and hear 
Malek Adhel rather than to make him see and hear thee 
that I come; if, in short, among the motives that guide 
me, thy penetrating eye can discover a weakness, and if 
I ain destined to leave this place with a cause for repent. 
ance—do not permit me to pass this threshold! Deprive 
me of life—I will quit it without a murmur, for I fear 
death less than the idea of offending thee.” This fer- 
vent prayer restored to Matilda all her force and virtue; 
supported by the arm of God, she feared nothing more ; 
and feeling herself superior to the weaknesses of her 
heart, she turned round to her women, and said, “ Leave 
me here alone awhile: do not disturb my meditations; 
I am going to pray for the prosperity of the faith and 
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the conversion of the infidels!” The women did not 
wonder at this injunction ; they were accustomed to see 
her remain for a long time in Montmorency’s monu- 
ment, of which she and the Archbishop of Tyre alone 
had the key. The prelate on his departure entrusted his 
to her care, and was far from suspecting it was destined 
to pass into the hands of Malek Adhel. But Matilda 
had thought proper to do it, and, as she opened the door, 
she thought the prelate himself would not have blamed 
this step. She entered tremblingly, advanced under the 
gloomy shades of that monument where lay the greatest 
of French knights; all the interior was hung with black, 
and a magnificent silver lamp was burning there night 
and day. By its glimmering light she perceived Malek 
Adhel; he knew her, he ran; love, joy, emotion, hin- 
dered him from speaking consistently ; but his rapture 
was on the point of breaking out into loud exclamations. 
a etene by expressive signs to make him understand 
~ he ought to remain in silence ; he obeyed, while his heart 
its transports of felicity by looks and tears. 
The chaste virgin drew back, cast her eyes on the ground, 
and in a firm and collected voice spoke as follows :— 


—<——- 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ Malek Adhel, you may well believe that I did not 
come hither to listen to your love, nor to abandon our- 
selves to the happy effusions of tenderness; this were 
to profane the grave, and insult the dead. The words 
we pronounce in such a place as this, ought, like it, to 
be holy, severe, and solemn.” As she uttered these 
words, Matilda had infused so much austerity into her 
countenance and deportment, that Malek Adhel was 
awed. What the image of death had not been able to 
produce, was done in a moment by Matilda’s expression ; 
and the instant she had done speaking, all the volup- 
tuous ideas he had hitherto indulged in that abode of 
death vanished, and made room to respectful awe. 
“ Matilda,” said he, “away from you, as in your pre- 
sence, love is still my only thought; the saddest objects 
cannot detach my mind from it; it is the first of all my 
contemplations and blessings.” “The first of earthly 
blessings,” interrupted she; “but the first of earthly 
blessings is little to the soul of a Christian. Hear me, 
Malek Adhel. The most urgeni interest I can have, 
that of your salvation, has alone induced me to take a 
step which, not to be deemed the most rash, ought to be 
the most pute and sanctified. To-morrow the bishops 
are to meet, and yet the venerable William has not ap- 
peared: they are going to pronounce on our destinies, 
and still your soul remains in darkness and error. Will 
the council of the venerable fathers of our church dare 
to give me to an infidel? And if they should, if policy 
should urge them to it, will my own sense of religion 
allow me to accede?” « What do you say, Matilda?” 
exclaimed the prince, with a mixture of surprise and 
anger ; “ have I understood you rightly? If your bishops 
consent, I have not overcome all obstacles yet, since I 
may experience the unexpected and poignant grief of 
finding one in your heart?” « Alas!” replied she, «I 
am much afraid you will find none there; I am weak, 
love is powerful, and you rank very near God in my 
soul; but hear, Malek Adhel! learn what motive has 
bronght me hither. You know not why the Archbishop 
of Tyre is not at Ptolemais, you know not the unparal- 
leled obligations you have to the worthy prelate: if he 
has left the court and its splendour, laid down his mitre 
and the purple, it is for your sake he has done it. Led 
by his charity, supported by his virtue and his God, he 
has taken the road to Cesarea, alone, to see you, to speak 
to you, and to employ all the warmth of his eloquence 
to impart the word of truth to you.” “ When [ left 
Cesarea, the archbishop had not appeared there,” re- 
plied the prince. «And yet,” added Matilda, “ he set 
out several days before that day—shall I say happy or 
terrible day, when you surprised me at Ptolemais.” « O 
my beloved !” interrupted he, * there are no terrible days 
but those when I do not see you!” “ And yet these are 
the days I am going to inflict on us!” replied she, with 
force and dignity. “Malek Adhel, honour, gratitude, 
and our own interest, prescribe equally to us to abandon 
combats, victory, love, and its pleasures; to go and seek 
information respecting the fate of that unfortunate old 
man, who is perhaps now groaning in captivity, or ex- 
piring in torments, for having preferred your salvation 
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to his ewn life!” “ Heavens! Matilda,” exclaimed he, 
“ what do you require? do you wish that I should quit 
you ?” “ This very instant; for when danger is pressing, 
duty is imperious, and not a moment is to be lost.” 
“ You wish me to leave you, to leave you on the very 
day when I am to humble Lusignan, and triumph be- 
fore you!” « Wretched human vanity,” replied the 
princess, “ which, ever thirsty after glory and success, 
swells the soul with perishable hopes, and prevents its 
feeding on everlasting ones. O Maiek Adhel, what is a 
triumph over Lusignan! Have you not before obtained 
triumphs a hundred times more splendid, and what ad- 
vantage have you reaped from them? But a triumph 
over your own inclinations, the triumph of duty over 
the most unruly desires, a triumph of virtue over glory 
itself, these are still perhaps unknown to you, and such 
as these last during our whole lives, and fellow us into 
the next. Malek Adhel, what is it to thee to humble 
Lusignan ? Is his defeat to be compared with what you 
would sacrifice, and will you not be greater by rising 
superior to yourself, than by rising above him! Believe 
me, abandon combats that offer thee certain victory; 
consent even, if requisite, that Lusignan may receive a 
new crown of victory from my hand, and, secure of my 
heart and eternal love, hasten to deserve them still more 
by flying whither humanity and gratitude call you!” 
« But, Matilda,” replied the prince, “ why am I to go? 
why do you command it? Can I not send in search of 
the prelate trusty and faithful servants, who would sup- 
ply my place?” “Supply thy place, when thou art to 
show thyself great and generous!” interrupted she, 
eagerly ; “do not let me believe that possible; do not 
let me think, that when the unfortunate are to be assist- 
ed, another could display as much zeal, and find as much 
satisfaction in it as thou couldst. Malek Adhel, if, by a 
miracle of God’s providence, although a Mussulman, 
thou didst not surpass other men in virtue, where would 
be the excuse of my love? Thou alone canst, with thy 
indefatigable goodness, follow and find out the worthy 
archbishop’s retreat; and if it should turn out, as I ap- 
prehend, that the infidels have loaded him with chains, 
thou alone in Saladin’s empire art powerful enough to 
break them, and open the dungeon where he is confined. 
What new claims will not such conduct give thee to his 
gratitude, to the esteem of the Christians, and to my 
tenderness! And, when the world shall learn that thou 
hast scorned vain triumphs for the sake of saving an 
old man, thinkest thou thy glory will lose by it? and 
when thou wilt appear before the council of bishops as 
the saviour of William, thinkest thou they will be less 
disposed in thy favour than if thou camest as Lusig- 
nan’s conqueror? Ah! were all these human rewards 
to fail thee, will thy conscience, thy God, and Matilda’s 
love, fail thee?” “I go,” interrupted the prince, kneel- 
ing down before her; “O daughter of heaven! thou 
openest a new world to my view, where I perceive some- 
thing better than pleasure, and where virtue offers joys 
superior to those of love itself. Matilda, if you are not 
single of your kind, if there are in Europe other women 
who resemble you, I do not wonder at the homage paid 
to them, and the empire they exercise. How can that 
beauty be otherwise than a divine creature, who can 
only be pleased by dint of glory and virtue! O happy 
Christian knights! boast of your valour no longer, when 
the same object that fires you with love, fires you like- 
wise with honour. Yes, Matilda, I obey, I go! for thou 
hast infused so new a sentiment into my soul, that me- 
thinks IT go without reluctance.’ “O heaven !” exclaim- 
el the princess, with transport, “ what a soul is Malek 
Adhel’s—to be so great, though thou hast not yet en- 
lightened it! All that is most excellent, it seems to have 
imbibed ; no human abode on earth can be more worthy 
of thee! When, then, O my God, when wilt thou de- 
scend to inhabit there ? and thou, noble Montmorency,” 
added she, kneeling down by the coffin, “ thou whose 
ashes ought to live on being near a hero $o like thee, 
renew thy prayers, implore all heaven’s powers, let them 


join with thee in asking Malek Adhel’s conversion ! 


Speak for him, thou happy spirit, as thou didst speak on 
thy death-bed, and let thy tears, blood, and prayers, be- 
come the bond that shall unite and reconcile Malek Ad- 
hel to God.” 

At these words the prince also knelt down, and said, 
« Titustrious hero, thou whose life I admired, and whose 
ashes I revere; thou, whose death has made my tears 
flow, and whose friendship would have been so valuable 











to me; thoa, in fine, whom alone I could forgive as- 
piring to the hand of Matilda, because thou alone seem- 
edst worthy of her; more, surely, remains of thee than 
this senseless dust ; O deign, from the unknown abode 
thou art in, deign to speak to my heart, and instruct it 
how to reconcile honour, friendship, and love.” After 
a long pause, Matilda rose, and replied calmly, “ The 
Archbishop of Tyre will instruct you. Lose no time ; 
depart this very instant, without returning to the camp, 
without seeing Saladin; he might detain you, and a 
day’s delay might ruin all. The council of bishops is 
to assemble to-morrow, perhaps it will sit but a week ; 
before the expiration of that term you will have found 
ut the prelate, and brought him back ; he will by then 
have worked your conversion—begun it at least; be- 
rause he will then be able to address the council in your 
lavour and mine, to demand our union, and, you know 
t well, nothing can withstand the prelate’s eloquence.” 
‘O my beloved,” replied he, sorrowfully, “thou reniest 
ny heart! I cannot resign thee, and I cannot betray a 
senerous brother! What, to reconcile so many contra- 
lictory duties, hadst thou not better accept of a Mussul- 
inan for thy hasband ? I should not be such in my heart, 
Matilda, but, in private, worship the same God as thou.” 
‘ Alas,” replied the virgin, “the Almighty will not be 
vorshiped privately, and I much fear he would hold him- 
elf offended at receiving an homage you durst not ad- 
dress to him publicly. But E confess, were the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre to think otherwise, I should feel no 
reluctance in adopting his opinion. Go, then, Malek 
Adhel, go; seek William; he loves thee as the child of 
his loins ; would give his blood for thy salvation; and 
that secret afleetion, with which thy virtues have inspired 
his great soul, will surely incline him to use an indul- 
genee the other bishops might not feel: he will support 
us; if thou art a Christian at heart, perhaps he will be 
satisfied, and expect from time and my exertions a more 
complete conversion; perhaps he will command me to 
do things I could not venture to do without him.” “O 
Matikta!” interrupted the prince, with impetuosity, 
‘« tel} me what magic prevails in thy discourse! Yes, in 
spite of the reserve of thy modesty, I think I have un- 
derstood thy heart, and now my blood boils, my thought 
flies over time and space! Methinks I am impatient to 
quit thee!” “Farewell!” said she; then, raising her 
hands towards him, “ Go, find the friend of God, and 
bring me back permission to be happy.” “O my be- 
loved,” replied he, pressing her to his breast, “ my future 
bride, farewell!” He ceased, wnable to add another 
word. The chaste virgin turned aside, fell back; she 
held out her hand to him, and leaning her head against 
one of the marble images weeping round the coffin, she 
bathed it with real tears—the tears of love and happi- 
ness. The prince’s tears were burning and passionate ; 
he held her hand to his lips; they wept in silence, and 
love never reigned with more absolute sway than over 
these two weeping hearts. What language in such 
silence! what life in thistomb! They begged, they 
hoped, for long and happy days, while they were tread- 
ing on those ashes which asked and hoped for nothing ; 
and, amidst the shades of death, the oath of everlasting 
love escaped from their lips. Ah! surely, when that 
oath was uttered, the joys of the elect descepged for a 
time into their souls—for what are the joys of heaven 
but everlasting love? Such, O human heart, art thou, 
as God made thee, with all thy oppositions and con- 
trasts, giving as many tears to excess of happiness as to 
excess of grief, so feeble, that when pleasure overpowers 
thee, on hearing thy sighs, one would think thou art 
rent with anguish; and so great that no one thing on 
earth can content and fill thee, and, unless heaven itself, 
with all its unlimited joys and incomprehensible immen- 
sity, descend into thee, a void space for ever remains 
within. 

Matilda was preparing to leave the monument and 
return to Ptolemais with her train, in order to restore 
the sacred place to that solitude requisite for the prince 
to leave it unperceived ia his turn, when a sudden noise 
was heard at the door. “ Who is there?” enquired the 
princess, alarmed. “I,” replied a voice she immediately 
recognised to be that of Berengere; “I came hither 
with the king to meet you ; we-will not suffer that vou 
should remain so long shut up in a tomb.” “O holy 
Saviour, we are lost!” said she, in a low voice, “ Rich- 
ard is there !—if he should enter and see you—all your 
blood—O Malek Adhel, we will die together!” “Calm 
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thy alarm, my beloved,” answered he; “I shall con- 
trive to avoid the king’s sight.” He said, and placed 
himself under the pall that was spread over Montmo- 
rency’s coffin: Matilda, while she arranged it round his 
head, experienced fresh terror, but it was no longer the 
fear of being surprised that caused it; when she saw 
Malek Adhel under that funeral covering, as if entombed 
under the shade of death, it seemed to her that he was 
already cut off from the living, and that, between her 
and him, death stood exclaiming, that the awful day was 
not far off when she should be called upon to lay the 
funeral veil over him for ever! Struck with that fatal 
presentiment, she turned pale, staggered, and with a 
trembling hand could scarcely open the door, where Be- 
rengere was waiting for her, Surprised at the extreme 
alteration of her features, the queen enquired what 
gloomy meditation could have affected her thus ; but too 
much terror oppressed the virgin’s soul to allow her yet 
the power of giving an answer: she looked at Beren- 
gere, tried to smile ; her lips resisted her efforts, and she 
was forced to sit down to calm her disordered spirits. 
Richard looked at her attentively. “ Never,” said he, 
«did any person take so much pleasure in haunting 
tombs, and quit them with so much terror and reluc- 
tance; say, what can be the charm that detains you 
here, and the thoughts that engage your mind?” He 
then entered the monuinent; Matilda shuddered—she 
saw an abyss gaping before her, and destruction stalking 
by her side. Should Malek Adhel utter but a single 
word, heave but a sigh, and the inflexible Richard hear 
it, nothing could stop the impetuosity of his wrath ; he 
would plunge his sword into the prince’s heart, and the 
kingdom of darkness open to receive its prey! Ah! 
rather than let his ruin be complete, she was decided to 
encounter all, spring before’the hero she loved, and serve 
him as a shield: Richard, to reach that generous heart, 
must pierce through that of a sister, and perhaps he 
would stop and shrink at the idea of shedding some of 
his own blood? ‘Thus determined, she arose and listen- 
ed, ready to dart forwards at the leust noise ; but she 
heard nothing ; all was still, and Richard soon came out 
with an air of tranquillity that told he had not dicover- 


- ed any thing: he closed the door, took the key, and said 


to his sister, “ You shall not enter this place again, Ma- 
tilda; the impressions you receive here are too strong to 
bear being renewed, and so much melancholy does not 
became the fate that awaits you. Bid farewell to this 
monument, then, for I swear you shall no longer behold 
the sad objects it contains.” Richard, as he pronounced 
these words, was unconscious of the misery they gave 
his sister, and of the sinister presentiment they confirm- 
ed; though guiltless, she had just felt the terrors of 
crime; though she had lost nothing, she now experienc- 
ed those of despair. The unfortunate concealed her 
grief in silence, and only raising to heaven her eyes 
suffused with tears, she implored Him who alone could 
hear her, to excuse her, and lend her assistance for what 
she hoped, or consolations for what she feared. 


—<f>— 
CHAPTER XL. 

In the course of that day, the tilts recommenced, and 
the field of honour was opened to the Mussulmans. Sa- 
ladin came and took his accustomed seat; but Malek 
Adhel was not with him. Every one wondered, and 
knew not what to conclude from his absence. How hap- 
pened it that where a triumph was to be obtained, a 
rival to be humbled, and the prize to be received from 
the hands of the Princess of England, Malek Adhel de- 
layed so long to appear? Out of consideration for that 
great prince, and at Saladin’s request, the opening of the 
tournaments was suspended for a few hours. During 
this expectation all eyes were riveted on Matilda, in or- 
der to trace in her countenance the signs of her secret 
sentiments; but she had recovered her serenity; the 
terror of her presentiments had subsided, and, satisfied 
with Malek Adhel’s generosity and attachment, she was 
more likely to rejoice than grieve at his absence. Lusiz- 
nan drew near her, and said ironically, “ Malek Adhel 
is very tardy, madam, in coming to make good his 
threats, and justify that confidence that would not allow 
him yesterday to entertain any doubt of his gaining the 
prize. If it were great presumption in him to seem so 
secure, it was at least his duty to come and contend for 
it.” “Sire,” replied the princess, with a cold and dig- 
sified air, “ Malek Adhel is too well known to permit 
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any one to think amiss of him; and the reward due to 
so noble a character is, to be persuaded that, when he 
does not fulfil a commonplace duty, it is because he has 
one of higher importance to attend to.” 

She said, and left him. Lusignan remained confound- 
ed; he drew near Richard, and enquired whether he 
was certain that his sister had received no message nor 
visit from Malek Adhel ; the king affirmed she had not. 
Still Lusignan doubted, for jealous love is sharp-sighted, 
and he recollected the day when the prince was intro- 
duced into Matilda’s ‘apartment unknown to Richard, 
But he was diverted from his unhappy reflections by the 
sound of the trumpets, which announced that the time 
allowed for Malek Adhel’s arrival had just expired, and 
that the camp judges had opened the lists. Glory called, 
the warriors flew, and, during that day of harmony, the 
Mussulmans, intermixing with the Christians, the com- 
bat became more general and obstinate than on the pre- 
ceding day. The Saracens obtained the advantage in 
some instances; Kaled threw down the most valorous 
knights, but Lusignan threw him down in his turn, and 
at last prevailed over all the rest; for the second time he 
was crowned victor by the princess, and the same on the 
following days. In the mean time men’s minds were in 
a state of agitation: Saladin began to grow uneasy at 
his brother’s protracted absence, for which he could as- 
sign no cause. ‘To abandon all the victories to his rival, 
leave the stage where his destinies were deciding, and 
the object his heart adored, seemed so strange to the sul- 
tan, that his friendship was alarmed at the only expla- 
nation he could give it; he knew Malek Adhel, and the 
impetuosity of his courage and violence of his passions; 
he knew the world had no obstacles capable of arresting 
him; was Malek Adhel lost to the world and to him? 
While that dreadful idea distracted his fraternal feelings, 
and that emissaries were dispersed on all sides by his com- 
mand, time elapsed, and the day approached when the 
council of bishops was to pronounce the resolution that 
carried with it the destinies of the world. The most 
profound secrecy enveloped their discussions, for these 
venerable fathers had allowed no one to discover on 
which side they would incline the sacred balance. In 
vain had Lusignan endeavoured to penctrate the secret, 
and employed all his artifices to acquire partisans among 
thein: in vain had he reminded them it was to him they 
owed the august mission the Christians had entrusted to 
them ; he could not succeed in biassing their minds, nor 
alter the rectitude of their judgments: the more sensi- 
ble they were of the importance of their office and the 
confidence shown them, the more they wished to evince 
themselves worthy of the trust. It was not the political 
interests only of the two empires, it was the cause of 
heaven they had before them; they were the arbiters of 
the faith; they laboured for God, and this idea, that 
raised their minds so high, had freed them from the in- 
fluence of every human weakness, Lusignan wondered, 
and found himself disappointed in his hopes. In ap- 
pointing this council, he had weighed well all the power 
that flattery and dissimulation have over men’s minds, 
and he had not mistaken: but these men were Chris- 
tians; and that Christians, animated with the true spirit 
of their divine law, are more than men, he had too much 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile he was not discouraged; he knew that 
the Archbishop of Nazareth and the Bishop of Bethle- 
hem abhorred the infidels ; that, next to the Archbishop 
of Tyre, they were the most eloquent fathers of the 
church, and he thought he might depend on them. He 
wished much that Richard would exert his credit over 
the bishops of his kingdom, to make them averse to all 
spirit of conciliation; but he durst not propose to him 
their seduction; he revered Richard's character too 
much to mention such means, and would have been 
afraid of weakening his friendship by letting him see he 
employed them; but at least he indirectly took advan- 
tage of the king’s blunt sincerity, by contriving to make 
him declare publicly, on several occasions, that the 
council would oblige him by refusing the terms; and 
even succeeded in obtaining from his friendship to urge 
the conclusion of the meetings ; for he feared that if the 
archbishop came back, he would turn all their opinions 
in favour of Malek Adhel ; and a confused presentiment 
told him that William was on the point of arriving. At 
last came that day when the decision was to be pro- 
nounced, the truce to change into peace or war, and Ma- 





tilda to know her fate. ‘Twelve hours yet, and Matilda 





would have no more hopes to entertain, no change to 
expect; twelve hours yet, and her fate would be de- 
cided! Was that awful day to pass, like the preceding 
ones, in gloomy silence, and no voice to reveal to her 
what fate had befallen Malek Adhel and the archbishop? 
Her soul was agitated, and her countenance betrayed 
the secret of her soul. If she durst, she would have 
repented sending the prince in quest of the prelate ; but 
her intention was too pure to allow her to condemn it, 
were it even at the price of her misfortune. She was 
endeavouring to be resigned, and to subdue her grief as 
she had conquered the allurements of love; but this 
victory was more difficult, and could not be obtained in 
a moment. During her prayers, therefore, often did love 
make her absent, and, without thinking, she exclaimed, 
“O my greatest blessing! who will break my fetters, 
and give me wings to go and meet thee? How long 
wilt thou delay bringing me back my joy, and linger i 
dispelling the gloom that surrounds me? Haste, fo’ 
bear grievously the weight of thy absence, and love’ 

so, that my heart is lost in thee, and can wish for no 
other comfort.” But scarcely had she utiered these pas- 
sionate exclamations, than she coloured, and retracted 
them. 

Meanwhile, in proportion as her hopes grew weaker, 
she felt her love increasing, and it never was perhaps 
more violent than on that day when she was perhaps on 
the point of receiving orders to abjure it. How many 
various griefs crowded on her soul! The prize reserved 
for the last combat—that prize the most valuable of all, 
was the picture of Matilda. Must she be reduced to the 
mortification of giving it to Lusignan? Alas! when she 
consented to its being done she thought it would have 
had another owner. Berengere caught her in the tumult 
of these different agitations: under pretence of conduct- 
ing her to the tournaments, she came to compassionate 
and share her sorrow. Matilda sat down by the queen, 
wept, and remained in silence; her hair and dress were 
disordered. Although the hour of the entertainments was 
approaching, she could not resolve to insult her own 
grief by adorning her person with splendour and magni- 
ficence. She refused her attendants’ cares, and dropped 
bitter tears on the bandeau of diamonds destined to bind 
her hair. In vain did the impatient Richard send to re- 
quest her to haste ; she listened with indifference to the 
messengers of his displeasure, and feared only the ap- 
proach of evening. It seemed as if she could put it off 
by delaying the commencement of the sports, and as they 
must wait for her to begin, she was resolved to appear as 
late as possible. In the mean time, the fatal moment 
when all excuses were exhausted, arrived ; she was forced 
to go. She did not yet feel that boldness which ‘resists 
openly ; passion alone gives it, and the timid virgin had 
more tenderness than passion. They led her like a vic- 
tim towards the place of pomp and decoration, where all 
eyes and hearts were waiting for her. Alas! had she 
been of a rank less exalted, she might in ebscurity have 
concealed her agitations and tears; but her sorrow was 
doomed to appear publicly before all those who sur- 
rounded and watched her. How did that silent grief 
confined in her bosom increase at the sound of the war- 
like and joyful instruments of victory ! how bitterly and 
reluctantly did she perceive satisfaction, pleasure, and 
hope still sweeter than pleasure, depicted on the coun- 
tenances of all around her! She leaned her elbow on 
the balcony, reclined her head on her hand: and not 
deigning to cast a glance on the combatants, kept her eyes 
intensely fixed on the road to Cesarea, the only place on 
earth whence a spark of hope could come. 

Until that day, Saladin had not entered the lists: ac- 
customed to the deadly blows of battles, he was new to 
the gallant and warlike exercises of European chivalry, 
and had not wished to commit his rank in encounters 
where defeat was a shame, and victory a mere sport. 
Meanwhile, on seeing his bravest captains invariably 
conquered by Lusignan, that presumptuous king, who 
dared to assume the title of King of Jerusalem in his 
presence, gaining all the prizes, and on the point of ob- 
taining the picture of the princess destined to Malek 
Adhel’s bed, he could no longer repress his indignation 
and rage: he rose on his throne, and exclaimed, “ Wait 
for me, King of Jerusalem ; thou art not conqueror yet, 
and perbaps I am destined to strip thee of thy claims to 
this day’s prize, as I have stripped thee of that kingdom 
thou retainest in title alone.” Lusignan, intoxicated 





with his success, looked at Saladin with arrogance and 
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pride, and said, “« Come, proud soldan; I rejoice in thy 
challenge; come quickly, and let the noise of thy fall 
precede that of thy throne, and the end of thy usurpa- 
tion.” Saladin, incensed at so much arrogance, rushed 
into the circle. They engaged; never had so much 
rage and animosity fired two adversaries ; the blunted 
points of their swords but ill served their resentment, 
and their fury seemed compensated by the violence of 
their blows. All the spectators were moved; they be- 
held in silence the dreadful encounter ; Matilda herself 
gave it all her attention; she did not allow herself to 
torm wishes in behalf of Saladin, God’s inveterate enemy, 
who lately had inspired her with so much horror; but 
yet she made none for Lusignan. No, all the efforts of 
her resignation and faith were insufficient to induce her 
to wish he should become the possessor of her picture. 
Long was that combat equal, and victory uncertain ; 
but Lusignan, accustomed to all these hardy sports, 
knew the art of saving his strength and activity. Sala- 
din knew only to give deadly blows, and as, in that 
kind of struggle, none could prove such, he exhausted 
his force in vain, and saw with astonishment he was 
losing his vigour before he had obtained the least advan- 
tage. Lusignan availed himself of his enemy’s impru- 
dence; he turned round him, provoked, irritated him, 
parried all his blows, gave him new ones incessantly, 
watched for the favourable opportunity, struck him on 
the right when Saladin thought him on the left, and at 
the instant when the sultan was lifting up his arm to 
crush him with the whole weight of his sword, Lusig- 
nan wheeled about, passed swiftly behind, seized hold of 
him skilfully, raised him from the ground, threw him 
down, and exclaimed, “ Thus does the usurper fall !” 
So nuble a defeat delighted the assembly ; their enthu- 
siasm broke out into transports. Lusignan was going 
to be crowned, when on a sudden the princess in a loud 
voice exclaimed, “ Behold! here comes the avenger !” 
She had scarcely uttered these words, when she fell into 
the arms of Berengere, and Malek Adhel, covered with 
dust, on a horse reeking with foam, rushed in like thun- 
der, sprang over the barrier, appeared in the circle, and 
saw with horror his brother lying on the ground before 
Lusignan. ‘This last, desperate at his sudden appear- 
ance, of which he at once foresaw the consequences, 
dissembled his rage, and with a scornful look exclaimed, 
« Thou comest rather late to contend for victory!” «I 
come time enough to snatch it from thee!” replied the 
hero, eagerly. ‘O Saladin, be consoled, thou shalt be 
revenged!”’ and at that moment, incensed at his beloved 
brother’s shame, he thought more of him than of Ma- 
tilda, and fought more to wipe off his stain than to ob- 
tain the prize. He sprang forward with impetuosity ; 
sparks flew from his formidable hand ;—he pressed on, 
pushed his enemy with such force and skill, that Lusig- 
nan, astonished, confounded at the rapidity of his blows, 
lost himself, staggered, and was ready to fall without 
resistance. Malek Adhel, perceiving his disordered con- 
dition, stopped and said, “ Recover thyself, Lusignan ! 
to vanquish thee, I have no need of availing myself of 
surprise.” At these words, acclamations resounded from 
all quarters; the Christians forgot they applauded a 
Mussulman, and religion remained silent before so much 
magnanimity. Lwusignan, witness of the triumph his 
tival’s generosity had just obtained, and seeing but too 
well his valour reserved him another—that a moment 
would enable him to gain two victories, and efface at 
once all his own triumphs and glory—Lusignan took 
advice from his despair alone; he gave himself up to 
raving transports; if he could not conquer, he wished 
to die, for hideous and bloody death was, in his eyes, an 
object less frightful than to behold Malek Adhel crowned 
by the hand of Matilda! Having nothing more to con- 
sider, he ventured to attack his rival, and he did it with 
60 much violence und rage, that, if Malek Adhel could 
have been surprised, it must have been then. Never 
had he experienced such resistance ; his arms resounded 
under the blows he received, and Lusignan at length 
forced him to fall back, but even then his superiority did 
not forsake him. “ Lusignan,” said he, “thy defeat is 
no sport! I thought I had a rival only to encounter ; 
but thou heightenest my glory, in showing me it is a 
hero I am about to conquer.” These words were scarce- 
ly uttered, when, like the ambient flame, he rushed on 
Lusignan, and brought him at once to the ground! “Go 
on,” said the unfortunate monarch, “and take my life, 
as thou hast already taken my honour, my kingdom, and 








Matilda’s heart !” « Lusignan,” replied the hero, holding 
out his hand to him with goodness, “can an instant of 
ill luck efface eight days of success ; and canst thou not 
pardon me for depriving thee of a prize which thou hast 
taken from my brother, and all those who have dared to 
encounter thee?” « Alas! what signify my past tri- 
umphs !” exclaimed Lusignan, mournfully ; “ will they 
prevent Matilda from thinking they were the effect of thy 
absence? What unheard of fatality has brought thee 
back this day, proud Mussulman; driven thee hither to 
cross and tarnish my glory, and, with it, to rob me of 
the illustrious Matilda’s picture !” “ What! the picture 
of Matilda the prize, and I have not yet received it!” 
interrupted Malek Adhel ; and, with the same swiftness 
he had crushed his rival, he instantly ran to the prin- 
cess’s feet. She saw him, blushed, and looked at him 
again ; sho conveyed in that look her heart, her anxiety, 
her hopes, and her love ; and though she had not uttered 
a word, Malek Adhel had never been so secure of being 
beloved. With what pleasure were the virgin’s arms 
thrown around the hero’s neck, to suspend the chain to 
which hung the picture! how happy and proud to de- 
corate him with that gift in the eyes of so many con- 
federate nations! how much more she thought he had 
deserved; and how did the tender hope of being able, 
some day, to give him what he had a just right to, add 
charms to her beauty! Prostrate before her, Malek Ad- 
hel availed himself of the rapid instant when she bent 
forward to raise him up, to tell her mysteriously, “ The 
prelate will be here to-morrow; but, ere his arrival, a 
word, a single word, in Montmorency’s monument.” 
That name had scarcely passed his lips, when Richard 
drew near and interrupted him. The other spectators 
parted the two lovers; from all quarters they came to | 
enquire about Malek Adhel’s absence; he refused to ex- | 
plain himself, but on his anxious and gloomy brow no 
joy seemed to follow his triumph. Soon Saladin, re- 
tiring to his tent, sent to desire his brother to come and 
join him. Malek Adhel obeyed ; he withdrew. Lusig- 
nan, sad, silent, and bruised with his fall, was casting 
wild looks on the ground, and remaining alone at a dis- 
tance. The hasty Richard did not conceal his disap- 
pointment ; the mortification his brother in arms had 
met with wounded him sensibly, and reminded him of 
his own; he could not endure the thought of an alliance 
with him who had humbled them both. A sort of con- 
sternation prevailed in that noble assembly ; every one 
seemed agitated with gloomy ideas, and Matilda’s heart 
was not the least engaged. The prelate was to arrive 
the next day, said Mulek Adhel; the council of bishops 
was to break up that evening: she must prevent it, she 
must announce the archbishop’s return ; yes, she felt it 
requisite, whatever might be the dispositions of the 
council: if favourable to the prince, she wanted the 
prelate’s approbation to adopt them; if contrary, she 
had need of his presence to soften them. “ My brother,” 
said she to Richard, “the archbishop will be here to- 
morrow ; surely the rank he holds in the church, and 
the high reputation of wisdom he deservedly enjoys, will 
not allow the council, when they have but one day to 
wait, to pronounce without him.” On hearing this, Lu- 
signan arose suddenly in anger. Richard assumed a 
stern countenance, and asked his sister how she could 
affirm that the prelate would be at Ptolemais the next 
day. “The prince told me so,” replied she, colouring | 
“he must have met with him somewhere.” Lusignan 
said to Richard, gloomily, “ Does your majesty permit 
the council of bishops to break up!” Before the King 
of England could find time to answer, the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Austria, Bavaria, and all the princes and chiefs, 
exclaimed unanimously, it was but strict justice to ac- 
quaint the council {with the archbishop’s impending 
return. Lusignan offered to reply, but they would not 
allow it. “My brother,” said the princess, respectfully, 
« does it not seem to you that their judgment cannot be 
deemed fair and equitable, without it be confirmed by 
the prelate’s prudence and wisdom? He has until this 
day guided my thoughts and actions, and is he to aban- 
don me at the most interesting period of my life? Con- 
sent, dear brother, that the council of bishops be made 
acquainted with the Archbishop of ‘T'yre’s return.” 
“You may send there,” replied Richard, spitefully ; 
“ that affair interests you more than me, and has hitherto 
given me too much vexation not to make me regret I 
ever felt any concern in it.”” The princess did not wait for 
a more obliging consent, and hastened to despatch one 
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of her pages to acyuaint the pope’s legate with what 
was passing. In the course of a few minutes, the 
dovrs were flung open, and all the prelates appeared. 
“ Well, my fathers,” exclaimed Richard, “ you have 
suspended your decision ?” “ The Archbishop of Tyre’s 
impending return, and the wish of the princess, have ap- 
peared two such powerful reasons,” replied the Bishop 
of Nazareth, “that one alone had been sufficient to de- 
lay our judgment till to-morrow.” During this discourse, 
the legate looked at the princess with a mixture of pity 
and emotion, and, happening in the course of the even- 
ing to sit by her, he could not help telling her in a low 
voice, “ Ah! my child, what have you done!” and then 
he stopped suddenly. The virgin was disturbed; she 
sought in his looks the conclusion of his speech; he 
cast his eyes to the ground to prevent her; she then 
endeavoured to restrain the violent emotion these few 
words of the legate had caused her, and replied in a 
faltering voice, “« What have I done, my father ?—my 
duty, I think, and I hope God will not punish me for it.” 





—>— 
CHAPTER XLI. 


On quitting Matilda, Malek Adhel made no doubt but 
that she would yield to his request, and meet him with 
the next morning’s dawn at Montmorency’s tomb. But, 
when she was left alone in her apartment, the princess 
became the prey of the most painful uncertainty, and 
passed that whole night sleepless. Malek Adhel’s words 
resounded in her heart, and obtained there a most aflec- 
tionate hearing. Could she deny a few moments’ inter- 
view to a hero who, perhaps, the next day, was to be 
the lord of her destiny ; who often had exposed his life 
for her sake, and had saved Richard’s; who, to obey 
her commands, had resigned eight days of triumph and 
glory to his rival; and who, by the number of his 
favours, and the magnitude of his sacrifices, had laid on 
her such obligations, that, although her gratitude had 
become a passion, she fancied it was not yet strong 
enough, and did not sufficiently acquit her. 

“ ] will undoubtedly go and meet him,” said she to 
herself, vehemently, as if to stifle a secret murmur that 
rose in her inmost soul; “I have promised nothing shall 
he be denied that religion and virtue allow me to grant ; 
and when so important a day is at hand; when he, per- 
haps, staggering in his faith, wants my advice and en- 
couragement; does not duty itself command me to go 
and see him?” But, in uttering that word “duty,” the 
princess gave it a feeble articulation, as if she felt con- 
scious of its being misplaced. “ Besides,” added she, 
“js it net requisite I should know the prelate’s disposi- 
tion, and the effect of his exertions on the prince’s mind, 
in order to ascertain what his opinion will be in the 
council of bishops, and endeavour to change it if it 
should not be favourable!” Dismissing then all other 
reflections, she determined to go next day to Montmo- 
rency’s tomb, previously to which she threw herself on 
her bed to taste a few hours’ rest; but to rest on a 
guilty project !—could the innocent virgin have dene it? 
and could sleep close those eyes which the inward pangs 
of an alarmed conscience incessantly kept open! but, 
the instant when sleep seems creeping on us, and our 
efforts to deceive ourselves begin to grow feeble, a 
thought starts up—then another; they are no longer the 


| fruit of an error we love, but that of truth, which re- 


covers all its rights as soon as the will has ceased to 
detain error. Matilda could no longer steal away from 
the influence of that secret power; vexed and disturbed, 
she abruptly left that bed where she was so far from 
finding peace, dressed herself in haste, traversed the ora- 
tory, and opened the windows of her balcony; she 
paced it in silence: all was still; she heard no noise, 
save that of the sea-waves breaking on the rocky shore. 
«“ They also are agitated,” said she, “ but not so agitated 
asIam.” After a pause, she added—“ Guide me, O 


-my God, for I swear love shall not triumph over thee.” 


She continued to walk, but a religious disposition had 
just suggested better thoughts to her, “ When, in spite 
of decorum and propriety, I ventured to give Malek 
Adhel an appointment,” said she, “ it seemed to me as 
if I obeyed the voice of God; and, by sending him to 
the Archbishop of Tyre’s assistance, I sent him to know- 
ledge and salvation. I alone could have induced him to 
make that sacrifice; I had no other means to bring about 
his conversion, since it could only be the fruit of Wil- 
liam’s cares, and I had not a moment to lose, since it 
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THE SARACEN. 












should find the archbishop, be persuaded, and bring him 


happy presentiment warns me that your days of sorrow 


| are over, and that this will open a long life of happiness 


back before the breaking up of the council; whence the | 


arclibishop, secure in his holy dispositions, might em- 
ploy all his eloquence in our favour, But now, what 
have I to say? what reason of suflicient weight can in- 
duce me to take this step !—his wish !—O Heaven! that 
were enough for me, but cannot be enough for thee. If 
William have brought him back to thee, I shall hear 
only a little later that favour of thy mercy ; and at least 
not have to blush at the manner in which I shall hear 
it; if he have persevered in his errors, and the prelate’s 
exertions have proved fruitless, what hope can I build 


on mine? Fvuol! ought love to give thee sv much pre- | 
sumption as to believe thou canst succeed, when that | 


spring of eloquence and holiness has flowed in vain? 
and were I to learn that the prelate’s wisdom is going 
to stand up against the wishes of my heart, and were I 
to entertain the guilty intention of persuading him from 
it, can [ hope that I should succeed? Is the prelate a 
weak man, capable of abandoning the path of God and 
justice for the sake of human interests? am I not even 
certain, that, if he arrive to-day, he will at once repair 
to the council without even seeing or speaking to me? 
but if I can hope nothing from William’s weakness, 
should I not apprehend every thing from mine, and do 
I not know, ‘ that whoever loves and courts peril shall 
perish 1’ Ah! since that meeting is not indispensable, 
it would be criminal; and now, whatever may be my 


before you.” “ Happiness is much,” replied the virgin, 
“ but | have asked more than that of God.” “I venture 
to hope,” answered the queen, “ tuat he will grant you 
all that you have asked! See how every thing seems 
to prosper since yesterday; on a sudden, Malek Adhel 
appears to obtain the last prize and the noblest victory, 
and this morning the Archbishop of Tyre is just arrived 
to determine the council according to your wishes.” 
“The archbishop here!” enquired Matilda, eagerly ; 
“and how long since he arrived? has he seen you? 
have you spoken to him?” “He has been above an 
hour in Ptolemais,” replied the queen, “ and ever since 
he has been in secret conference with the legate.” At 
this news, the princess felt her heart palpitate violently, 
and was foiced to lean against the wainscot to support 
her weak frame. Berengere ran to her, made her sit 


| down, and said, looking at her with uneasiness, “ Most 


| 


| assuredly, I make no doubt but this day will conclude 


| happily ; but if it should turn out otherwise, and you 


my God, the voice of Malek Adhel, that speaks loud in | t 
| a single step, Richard appeared, followed by the pious 
| prelate; and, hiding her emotion instantly, she respect- 


my heart, and accept my sacrifice!” She then fell on 
her knees, bent her head low on the iron steps of the 


baleony, and bathed them with tears; for a long time | 
| out even daring to raise her eyes to seek in the arch- 
| bishop’s countenance what she had to hope or fear, 


her incessant and deep sobs were the only language of 
her grief. At last she proceeded: “To begin this day 
by submitting to the yoke of the heaviest duty, is it not 
a way to render heaven more favourable to my hepes 1 
perhaps it may be moved at my efforts! perhaps it will 
reward me by moving the heart of Malek Adhel! O 
sweet obligation to sufler for him! QO divine Sen of 
Mary! if his salvation is to be the price of all earthly 
happiness for me, deprive me of al] that which I expect- 
ed this day, that I may, for the sake of greater bless- 
ings, resign all the blessings of this world!’ She ceased, 
and might then have slept, fer she would not have sunk 
to rest on a guilty thought. Meanwhile, the night had 
nearly elapsed amidst her perplexities; and, at the mo- 
ment when the priacess, but half satisied with her 
painful resolutions, was returning to her apartment, the 
stars fading away, and the horizon tinged with the sorn- 
ing twilight, arrested her steps, and somewhat altered 
her mind’s good dispositions, “ Alas,” said she, with 
profound emotion, “at this moment he is setting out, 
probably, not suspecting the cruel determination I have 
taken; he does not think my heart capable of such bar- 
barous resolutions; he gocs, boping to meet me én that 
abode of death; he counts the instants, he accuses me, 
sullers—O great Parent! where is thy mercy? canst 


| you back !” 


be under the necessity of parting with the prince, you 
would not have sufficient strength.” «For a short pil- 
grimage,” replied the virgin, “I think I should have 
fortitude enough, but for ever! for ever!” She shook 
her head, raised her eyes to heaven, and shed a torrent 
of tears. At that instant the doors were thrown open, 
and a page announced the king and the Archbishop of 


| Tyre; Matilda, in dismay, rose to retire, feeling herself 


destiny, I must wait and be resigned—Silence, then, 0 | equally unable to encounter the impending excess of 


felicity or wretchedness ; but, before she had time to take 
fully bent down to greet them, and sat in silence, with- 


“ My father,” exclaimed the queen, “I rejoice that you 
are happily restored to us; what event can have pro- 
tracted your absence so long, and what happy fate brings 
«IT was taken by the infidels,” replied the 


| archbishop, in a calm and grave tone, “ stopped at Jaffa, 


where Metchoub commands, loaded with chains, and 


| thrown into a dungeon; and, spite of the truce that 


suspends all hostilities, the vindictive Metchoub, un- 
willing to pardon me the share he supposed I had in the 
taking of Ptolemais, availed himself of his supreme 
authority to order my death. Already were the prepa- 
rations making ; I had but one day to live ; and, humbly 


| resigned, saw its end approaching without murmur ; for, 


| The heart of the princess had guessed it. 


thou command me to afflict Malek Adhel? ao, no, [ | 


surely exaggerate thy rigour. Alone, without guide or 
support, to avoid one fault, I am perhaps going te com- 
mit a greater. Ah! God of love and goodness, can 
there be ene worse than to torture him we love? If the 
prelate were by me, his heart, less unkind, less cruel, 
than mine, would allow me to go and console the afilict- 
ed—Ah! thou weak and wretched creature, what darest 
thou imagine? would he not rather tell thee, that to 
compound with our weakness is te compound with de- 
struction ? canst thou be doubtful what order ke would 
give thee? no, no, thou art not; waver not, therefore, 
in thy resvlutions.” As she finished these words, she 
tore herself away from the sight of that dawn which 
distressed her; she would not let that progressive light 
discover to her the anguish of Malek Adbel, and reveal 
the vain expectations he fed upon. Who could say at 
that moment which was most to be pitied of the two! 
who could say which suffered the most? she who im. 
posed the sacrifice, or he who had to endare it ? 
Notwithstanding the surrounding obscurity, Matilda 
had too carefully counted the instants not te know the 
day was far advanced: then, only, she left her retire. 
ment, because the hour being elapsed, she no longer had 
to dread her weakness. Impatient to learn whether the 
prelate was arrived, she went to the queen’s apartment; 
Berengere pressed her in her aris, and said, “ Sister, a 


| liberty ! 





could I not say to myself, I have fought, finished my 
career, and preserved the faith! But in the middle of 
that night, which I looked upon as my last, I heard the 
doors of my prison bursting open ; I thought they wished 
to hasten the hour of my doom; I walked forward to 
meet it. What did I see; a warrior rushing to my as- 
sistance, and breaking my chains, a deliverer!” On 
hearing this, the virgin screamed with joy and gratitude. 
« And that deliverer, who was he ?” demanded Richard. 
It was indeed 
Malek Adhel, who had restored the prelate his life and 
“TI know not, added the archbishop, “ by what 
miracle of Providence he was conducted to Jaffa, when 
all seemed conspiring to detain him here ; he has con- 
stantly refused all explanation on this point.” “ That 
conduct covers strange mysteries,” replied Richard, dis- 
satisfied ; “and it is difficult enough to imagine how 
Malek Adbel can have been conducted to the spot pre- 
cisely in time, when my sister and the queen, alone, here 
knew the motive of your absence.” “These are mys- 
teries, it is true,” answered the archbishop, “ but mys- 
teries of virtue and generosity that I shall abstain from 
diving into, out of veneration for that hand that delights 
in shedding its favours in concealment.” « My father,” 
replied Richard, abruptly, “ you are strangely prejudiced 
in favour of this Malek Adhel; all that he does, all that 
relates to him, is always excused or approved of by you; 
and I know not whether there may not be fair grounds 
to apprehend this partiality may bias your opinion con- 
cerning the judgment to be pronounced.” “Sire,” an- 
swered the archbishop, “I will not attempt to deny it, 
Malek Adhel is dear to me; I have conceived a truly 
paternal affection for him; his virtues would make it a 
law, did not gratitude make it a duty for me; I shall 
tell the council of bishops, as I now tell you, all the good 
I think of that great prince: why should I conceal it! 


Is it necessary to be unjust to maintain all the rights of 


religion? and is not that the most equitable heart 
which knows them best? It does not become me to 
communicate to your majesty my ideas and projects ; 
but I venture to think that the penetrating eye of Him 
whom nothing can escape will be satisfied with their 
purity.” Richard replied, with sume confusion, he was 
very far from suspecting their rectitude. “ And had 
you suspected it, my liege,” answered the prelate, « should 
I bave the right to complain? I am but a man, every 
man is frail; weakness and imperfection ever attend his 
steps; and being subject to error, he must submit to 
suspicion.” +O venerable saint!” exclaimed the virgin, 
in a sort of enthusiasm, “you alone are the spotless 
lamb, above the corruption and censures of the world.” 
“Calm such transports, daughter,” said William, “ or 
save them for greater objects ; none are pure and spot- 
less on the earth, and all bear their sin with them; but 
let us not complain ; that makes our glory, since it is 
our strength that frees us fiom it.” The queen then 
spoke, and asked the prelate, in a timid voice, whether, 
among the praises he bestowed on Malek Adhel, he could 





mention his docility to hear him. ‘This question, which 
interested Matilda so strongly, since her whole destiny 
was comprised therein, disturbed her soul, and the glance 
she threw on the prelate divulged it to him; he turned 
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| help hearing, and have no right to listen to.” 


aside that he might not see her, and answered the queen, 
that, in gratifying her curiosity, he must, necessarily, 
discover the opinion he was going to pronounce in the 
council, and this his duty did not allow; “I will even 
retire this instant,” added he, “ that I may not stand any 
longer exposed to indirect solicitations, whicli I cannot 
He said, 
and withdrew; but, on the wrinkles of his venerable 
brow, the princess perceived the signs of a violent agita- 
tion and inward struggles ; with the attachment he bore 
Malek Adhel, could he have spoken in his favour, why 
should he not have been tranquil? how did her heart 
palpitate at the melancholy thought! how did she heap 
on a few minutes all the tortures of ber whole life to 
come! Pale, motionless, her eyes fixed on the ground, 
she saw nought but her fears, and for a time remained 
equally indifferent to the queen’s friendship or Richard’s 
anger; meanwhile, as he looked at her, he could not 
help at last being moved at her situation; he sat down 
by her, took hold of her hand, found it damp and cold. 
“ My sister,” said he, “ my dear Matilda, how does your 
piety allow you to attach so much price to earthly avd 
transient objects?” In a weak and inarticulate voice, 
she replied, “ They are not earthly and transient objects 
that now engage my attention.” The king examined 
her with surprise, and seemed musing deeply ; Beren- 
gere, who stood by them, remained in silence, but a noise 
was heard in the next apartment. A page ran in, and 
said, “ My liege, Prince Malek Adhel has appeared at 
the door of the Princess of England’s apartment, and 
has asked to see ber; but the King of Jerusalem re- 
fuses, and swears he shall not enter without a special 
order from your majesty. The prince, enraged, has 
drawn his sword, Lusignan done the same, and their 
blood will flow, unless your majesty go and appease the 
quarrel.” At these words, Richard looked at his sister; 
she was no longer the same; a crimson blush suffused 
her cheeks, and her hand, which he yet held, was 
glowing with heat. “Strange creature,” said he, rising, 
“who could have suspected that such a timid and soft 
countenance concealed so many passions? Madam,” 
continued he, addressing the queen, “command that 
young person to retire ; she is not in a state to be seen.” 
He was scarcely gone out, when Matilda arose. “ The 
king is in the right,” said she; “I am not in a state to 
be seen, no human eye ought to fall upon me, none can 
bring me consolation, assistance, and support.” “Go 
into the alcove of my oratory,” said the queen; “you 
will find there the Consoler your heart is calling for; and 
through the curtains, which separate that room from 
this, you may, unseen, hear all that will take place 
here.” 

Matilda retired in haste. The confused voices of seve- 
ral persons, among which she could distinguish those of 
Malek Adhel and Lusignan, hurried her flight. On en- 
tering the oratory, she prostrated herself before the image 
of a dying Christ, and repeated several times, with fer- 
vour, those words written below the crucifix. “Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; yet, not my 
will but thine be done.” But soon these words, though 
80 well suited to her situation, expired on her lips, and 
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she could no longer pay any attention, save to what was 
passing near her. 
—e + 
CHAPTER XLIL 


Berengere removed her seat, and placed herself before 
the curtain that hid the princess, in order that she might 
the better hear all that was going to be decided respect- 
ing her fate. Malek Adhel advanced the first towards 
the queen, and, with agitation, entreated her to stand 
Matilda’s protectress for the day, and free him from the 
intolerable anguish that preyed on his heart since the 
dawn had appeared: the dawn of that day so important 
for him; that day, destined to be the finest of his life, 
had commenced amidst the most gloomy presages. “It 
seemed to me,” said he, “as if the illustrious Matilda 
had disappeared from the surface of the earth. I de- 
manded her from all the world; the awful silence of 
death alone answered me. Ah! madam, what is become 
of her! tell me what envious hand has snatched her 
from me?” Berengere, who could not understand him, 
answered, with some surprise, that nothing alarming had 
befallen the princess. Malek Adhel could not believe it ; 
he made her repeat, several times, tbat she was at liberty, 
and that no accident had deranged her health. As many 
times as he questioned thequeen on those points, as oft 
she answered him with kind politeness ; at last, when 
he was well convinced his fears had no foundation, he 
exclaimed, with much agitation, that he would not trou- 
ble her with any more enquirigs that he was satisfied 
and easy, and he took a seat by her, seemingly in more 
distress of mind than before. “ You will agree, sire,” 
said Lusignan, addressing Richard, “that if any thing 
could add to the high reputation of benevolence and 
good nature the Queen of England has obtained, it 
would be the condescension she had just displayed in 
answering such strange enquiries.” While he spoke, 
Richard was watching Malek Adhel, who sat in the same 
place Matilda had occupied before; pale, motionless, 
absorbed like her by one only thought, which deprived 
him of the power of bearing or speaking. Struck with 
so remarkable a resemblance, he could not help exclaim. 
ing, “ No! I never saw love like this!” The exclama- 
tion astonished all who heard it, and Matilda did not 
lose a word. Lusignan, apparently offended, asked the 
king, drily, what love he was talking of? “Ah! my 
brother,” replied Richard, taking hold of his hand, «I 
should have been moved, had it not been for yeu.” 
« Almighty powers !”’ said Matilda to herself, bebind the 
curtain, and conscious of the presence of the Almighty 
alone, “the hearts of kings are in thy hand, and if thou 
permit it, Richard will adopt for Malek Adhel those sen- 
timents he feels for Lusignan!” « Sire,” replied the 
King of Jerusalem, gravely, “I too well. perceive that I 
have no longer any hopes, save in the justice and reli- 
gion of the council.” “And my justice, my religion, 
my oaths too,” answered Richard, angrily, “do you then 
count them for nothing!’ Lusignan, pleased with 
having galled him, exclaimed, in a feigned resentment, 
« And what matters that your majesty’s oaths be not in- 
violable, if it is no longer your friendship that keeps 
them.” « Brother,” exclaimed Richard, “this is the 
first angry word that has ever passed between us; let 
us swear it shall be the last.” At these words, Lusig- 
nan threw himself into the king’s arms, and, while they 
held each other embraced, Berengere inclined her head 
towards Malek Adhel’s, and told him, softly, that she 
would accept of many days’ servitude to see him that 
instant in Lusignan’s place. “Alas!” replied he, « but 
yesterday I should have envied such warm testimonies 
of affection; but now my soul has only room for one 
wish—to see Matilda for a moment—to speak a single 
word!” «Tell it me,” interrupted the queen; “I as- 
sure you it shall not be lost.” “No, madam,” replied 
Malek Adhel, “she alone must hear it.” Berengere 
having watched to see if her husband did not observe 
her, made a sign with her hand, and pointed at the cur- 
tain, which parted them from the oratory, adding, very 
low and quick, “ Well, I will move back, and she alone 
shall hear you.” He understood her, and his heart 
leaped with hope and joy ; he cast on the queen a look 
exprersive of such gratitude, that it occurred to her she 
ought to have looked thus at him on the day when he 
consented to restore her to Richard. The recollection 
of this soothed for a few moments the kind of remorse 
she felt at disobeying Richard’s commands ; for, if con- 


jugal submission be a sacred duty, is not that duty sacred 
too which prescribes us to acquit the debts of gratitude ? 

Malek Adhel would not then have resigned his place 
for the throne of Philip Augustus, or any other in the 
universe. He reclined his head towards the oratory, 
and remained silent for some time; and while the two 
kings, thinking him absorbed in deep reflection, were 
conversing together, and walking hastily up and down 
the apartment, Malek Adhel seized the instant, when 
they were at the farthest distance, to pronounce the fol- 
lowing words in a low voice; “ Matilda! do you hear 
my grief, do you listen to my prayers?” He then fan- 
cied he saw the curtains moved, as if by her hand; but, 
as the two kings were then near him, he said nothing, 
and concealed with his hands the hopes that beamed on 
his countenance. Scarcely were they at a distance again, 
when he added, “I waited in vain tor you this morning, 
and yet how important was it for us to meet. Alas! if 
you are now too late to see the archbishop, we are lost 
for ever!” “QO God!” exclaimed Matilda, in a pious 
oration, “ when I tore my heart to obey thee, did I com- 
mit a fault, and wilt thou punish me for it?” “ Proba- 
bly,” said Richard, throwing open a window that over- 
looked the Square of Hospitality, where the assembly 
of bishops had been held, “ probably the council is over ; 
I see the prelates, and at their head the legate and the 
Archbishop of Tyre, advancing this way, to acquaint us 
with the result of their conference.” “My fate, then, 
is decided !” exclaimed Lusignan. “And mine too!” 
interrupted Malek Adhel. The same words, repeated by 
Matilda, mounted, and expired in the breast of that 
heavenly power she was invoking. The legate and the 
archbishop now entered. “Sire,” said the former, ad- 
dressing the King of England, “yesterday evening the 
council were disposed to give your august sister a Mus- 
sulman lord, and such our decision would have turned 
out, had we not been forced to suspend it. This day 
the eloquent and profound wisdom of the archbishop 
has changed all our opinions, and we have pronounced 
an absolute refusal, unless, before the expiration of three 
days, Malek Adhel consent to receive baptism, and swear 
never to take up arms against us.” “I swear this very 


instant that shall not be !” exclaimed the prince, loudly ; | 


« do they think I must have three days to reject the com- 
mission of treason and perfidy!” « Would it be a per- 
fidy not to bear arins against us?” exclaimed the arch- 
bishop; “the Christians demand no more.” “So,” 
interrupted Richard, abruptly, “ you reject the hand of 
my sister on the proffered conditions?” “TI only refuse 
to betray Saladin’s confidence aad friendship,” replied 
the prince ; “and that illustrious beauty, who combines 
all perfections, ought not to be the reward of so vile an 
action! Could I accept such shameful offers! no, never ; 
and the waves that wash this shore shall meet those of 
the Red Sea, ere I raise a sacrilegious hand against my 
brother and my country!” He sat down again as if 
unable to say any more, and in unspeakable agitation. 

“ Honourable pontiff,’ said Lusignan to William, 
“how high you soar above the rest of mankind, and 
how unworthy are they to fathom the wonderful recti- 
tude of your heart! Is it to you, then, that I am in- 
debted for life; you, whose influence over the minds of 
the council I fancied I had reason to apprehend ?” 
‘ Sire,” replied the prelate, with deep melancholy, “in 
this affair I have served no earthly being, listened to no 
interests; the zeal of religion alone has opened my lips ; 
in this great cause it is God and his rights alone that I 
beheld, and no other had I any business to look to.” “I 
own that yesterday my opinion was contrary to the arch- 
bishop’s,” said the legate, “ and in acting thus, I thought 
I conformed to the disposition of his apostolic holiness, 
for I knew how favourably the letters written by Malek 
Adhel to Clement and Alexander III. had disposed the 
conclave towards him.” While he continaed thus, 
Malek Adhel, taken up with a more urgent concern, re- 
sumed his pensive attitude, and availing himself of the 
noise that prevailed around him to express the wishes 
his life depended upon, he inclined towards the curtain, 
and said, “ Matilda, dost thou remember the oath in the 
desert? Except the sacrifice of thy innocence and faith, 
thou didst engage to deny me no other; the time is 
come to make good thy promise ; to-morrow we must 
meet in Montmorency’s tomb. This moment I mean to 
shut myself up there, and there will I remain, till thou 
comest ; if thou come not, I will still remain, and some 





day, by the ashes of the hero, shall those of Malek Adhel 








be found!” The trembling Matilda crawled on her 
knees to the curtain, she applied her face against it, and 
the prince thought he heard her breathe. He said again, 
“ Matilda, wilt thou suffer me to die, and break thy en- 
gagement ?” “No,” replied she, in so low a voice that 
Malek Adhel’s heart alone could tell she had spoken. 
He was going to bless her, when he perceived.the pre- 
late advancing towards him; he said no more. ‘The 
archbishop stopped before the queen. “ Where is the 
princess, madam,” said he; “I am told she is in your 
apartment, may I not go in? I wishto see her, to speak 
with her, and to dispose her angelic piety to hear me.” 
«“ My father,” replied Berengere, “ wait a little; why 
should you be in haste? why rob my sister of the 
security she yet enjoys? Alas! it will be of short du- 
ration!” “ When I can explain my motives to the 
princess,” answered William, “I will beg your majesty 
to hear them, you will see whether the interest, the 
purity of religion, allowed us to accept the proposed 
alliance. You will see whether giving her a Mussulman 
lord would not have exposed a young person’s weakness 
to stagger some day in the path of the true faith, and 
make us all responsible for her everlasting fate?” « No, 
my father, you need not have feared it,” replied Malek 
Adhel, “ you know my past promises, but your inflexi- 
ble zeal could not resolve on giving way.” “ The zeal 
that has heaven for its object cannot give way,” ex- 
claimed the archbishop ; “ and, when we fight in that 
great cause, we must prevail at any price; he is no 
Christian, my son, who fears to show himself such; he 
is no Christian who can prefer the opinions, interests, 
and friendships of men tu those duties he owes to heaven.” 
Malek Adhel replied, in a soft voice, and bending his 
head so that Matilda should hear him, « My father, you 
have inflicted on me a greater injury this day than all 
mankind confederated together could have done; yet 
there is no man I esteem so highly as I do you, and I 
hope we shall not both quit this world without being 
first reconciled.” He then advanced towards Richard, 
and told him, rather proudly: “ Sire, I am doubly un- 
fortunate, first by the judgment issued, next by the satis- 
faction it seems to cause you. Methinks that, had you 
expressed some regrets for my sorrow, it would not have 
been so bitter ; but | perceive too well that all here have 
conspired against me, and that I must carry my hopes 
elsewhere—I leave you, sire; I am going to acquaint 
my brother with the bishop’s answer ; I foresee that, on 
the receipt of this intelligence, he will begin the war 
again with a fury more sanguinary, more inveterate than 
ever, unless some event, equally happy and unexpected, 
turn aside this new calamity.” 

Every one present was astonished at Malek Adhel’s 
moderation ; Lusignan thought he could discover a mys- 
terious meaning in some of his expressions. He sus- 
pected that, before he went, he would find out some 
means of writing to Matilda, and drawing her over to 
his side ; to overturn that project, he determined not to 
lose sight of the prince; and, under pretence of paying 
him respect, he proposed to the most illustrious chiefs 
among the Crusaders to attend him as far as the limits 
of the camp. Richard was seized with pleasure at the 
opportunity of paying a prince he esteemed this sort of 
homage ; and, as he escorted him, he expressed himself 
in terms of much courtesy on the price he should have 
attached to his alliance, had not the difference of religion 
and the honour due to his first engagements enjoined 
him to reject it. Malek Adhel, confident within his own 
mind that that alliance would take place, showed himself 
ouch affected at the king’s kind professions, and they 
parted with all the marks of cordiality and affection. 

Scarcely had the prince arrived under Saladin’s tents, 
when he took him aside, and said, “ Dost thou know on 
what conditions the Christians consent to give me Rich- 
ard’s sister?” “ On those which I have proposed, surely,” 
replied the sultan. “No! they have rejected them ; un- 
less | embrace their faith and abandon thy cause, they 
will not grant me the hand of her I love.” « And thou 
hast indignantly resigned her?” exclaimed the sultan. 
“ No, I have not,” replied his brother. «“ What sayest 
thou, Malek Adhel?” answered Saladin, with astonish- 
ment; “a shameful passion makes a traitor of thee, and 
an enemy stands before me!” “ Do not utter such ex- 
pressions,” interrupted the prince; “they stain thy lips, 
and thou knowest well my heart belies them. I am thy 
brother, Saladin ; how then can I now become thy ene- 
my? Hear me! this is no time to deliberate. The 
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refusal of the Christians is irrevocable; thou wilt go 


without doubt, but I shall remain here. Fear not lest 
the Christians, finding me on their lands after the rup- 
ture, should treat me as an enemy; I have a sacred 
asylum in this place—where, I am not at liberty to men- 
tion; but thither the Christians will not come to seek 
me. Meanwhile, I shall not be long ere I meet thee. 
Expect me at Cesarea; I beg but three days, and there 
I will bring thee my wife!” “Thy wife!” exclaimed 
Saladin, with profound astonishment, “ the Princess of 
England!” «Herself! her heart belongs to me! her 
oaths are mine! I am certain she will not betray them. 
No obstacle can stop me, and I answer for the success of 
my enterprise. Take with thee all thy warriors, I want 
none; Kaled alone shall remain with me; I know his 
fidelity and courage, and that is sufficient.” “Intrepid 
warrior, thy confidence inspires me with security,” said 
the sultan; “who fears nothing must triumph; go, 
make thy own destiny; hasten to bring the Queen of 
Jerusalem to my court; happy that day when I shall be 
able to greet her with that name, and place on her head 
the diadem I resign to thee.” “And is this the man 
they wanted me to abandon!” exclaimed Malek Adhel, 
falling into the arms of his brother. The sultan held 
him embraced a long time, after which they parted. 
Siladin, with his train, teok the road to Cesarea, and 
Malek Adhel, followed by his faithful Kaled, advanced 
with him towards the sea shore into a place where the 
projecting rocks formed a shelter. In that cavity he 
concealed his friend. He turned loose on the neigh- 
bouring mountain two Arabian horses, which had been 
fed by his own hand, obeyed his signs, and ran at his 
voice to meet him ; he then came back, and shut himself 
up in Montmorency’s tomb; and there, bis great soul 
broken by the weight of grief and of love, no longer 
felt the strength to exist without happiness. Before the 
ashes of the hero who had perished for Matilda, he swore 
to perish for her too, and bury for ever his misfortunes 


and his Jove in that asylum of death, unless she came 
herself to snatch him from destruction. 
—— 


CHAPTER XLiUL 

As soon as the princess heard that Malek Adhel had 
quitted the room, she withdrew from the oratory and 
weut into the queen’s closet to wait for the archbi-hop. 
There she endeavoured te compose herself, but in vain : 
anguish, confusion, terror, distracted her in tera—and 
contradictory duties seemed imperiously to exact the 
same obedience. On one side, Malek Adhel swearing 
to die on Montmorency’s grave, unless she came te meet 
him: on the other, the scandal of a secret interview with 
a Mussulman whom the whole church had forbidden her 
to love. That solemn oath proneunced in the desert, 
which the prince had just reminded her of, and which 
she could not break without perfidy ; religion claiming 
holier engagements still, and freeing her by its supreme 
authority from all such as interfered with her first duty. 
What was Matilda to do in that situation! Was she 
to consult the prelate! But, if he should forbid her re- 
leasing Malek Adhel from death, she felt she could aot 
obey, and then woukl it aot be better not te censult 
him? ©! how dreadfully big with calamities did fatu- 
rity appear to her! Every where faults or serrows— 
peace and happiness no where! ia short, that terrible 
futurity was such, that, compared with it, the present 
time seemed to sink into itisignificance. Taken up with 
what she feresaw, what she experienced was nothing ; 
and the circumstances that awaited her so completely 
overpowered all her thinking faculties, that the blow that 
had parted her from Malek Adhel was almost forgetten. 
Strange proof of the confined extent of our appreken- 
sion, a vielent grief rushes into our soul, breaks and 
tears it asunder; but let another one more viclent enter 
in its turn, and instantly the former is forgotten, and ao 
longer felt, though it still remains. Thus Matilda, some 
hours before, was on the point of being oppressed by 
the fear of the misfortune she apprehended ; that was 
all then—it was death—it was werse than death, Be- 
hold, it came, it struck her, and she felt it no longer. 
Now her horrible confusion of tortures did but increase 
every minute. It threw into her looks a sort of wild 
despair, that made the archbishop shudder when he ap- 
proached her. He sat down, took her hand, and remained 
silent for a short time, for he suffered much, and his duty 
on that day had appeared to him painful to fulfil, At 
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last, in a persuasive voice, and with looks of compassion, 
he said: “Are you ina state to hear me, daughter ?” 
“Tam, my father,” replied she, with her eyes on the 
ground, and in a dejected attitude. “Daughter, you 
must take that chalice of bitterness which God has sent 
you. You must accept it with resignation and gratitude 
even, for such great trials are the lot of the chosen few, 
and the Almighty does not call upon all his creatures to 
make such great sacrifices.” “My father,” replied the 
virgin, “he has received the sacrifice of my happiness, 
and I do not murmur at it; but, if my resignation please 
him, let him also accept the sacrifice of my life.” «No, 
my child; he only asks for that of your happiness. He 
has left you life, that you may feel and renew daily your 
sacrifice, without even murmuring. Such virtue alone 
can make us deserve an everlasting recompense, and 
perhaps it is worthy of it. Hear me, my dear daughter. 
I owe you an account of the reasons which have deter- 
mined my resolutions, and of the fruitless efforts which 
I have made to bring Malek Adhel to adopt the faith of 
Christ.” «And that misfortune, that dreadful misfor- 
tune!” interrupted Matilda abruptly, and looking up to 
heaven reproachfully, “am I to be resigned to that too ?” 
‘In the course of my long life,” replied the prelate, with 
patience and kindness, “I have seen many events, disas- 
ters, calamities, and horrid catastrophes—buf I never yet 
knew of a situation where it was allowed not to be re- 
signed to the will of Heaven.” “ But, my father,” an- 
swered the princess, with much emotion, “is it a// to be 
resigned? Are there not situations where we should do 
something more? Are there not times when God and 
our conscience seem as if at variance, and when that 
light he gave us, that we might know him, seems to for- 
bid us to obey him?” « Perhaps there are, daughter,” 
replied William, looking at her with a mixture of grief 
| and compassion; “ but how can you knowit? Such 
| criminal blindness was never but the consequence of 
| great errors, and the most awful punishment the Almighty 
can possibly inflict.” “Heavens ! I am very guilty, then,” 
| exclaimed the virgin, striking her breast. “Alas! what 
remains for me to love, having lost the sight of God, and 
my ear being no longer open to the voice of justice.” 
She would have said more, and given free vent to her 
griefs, but the queen appeared. Her confessions thus 
remained in her soul. They were too much above the 
power of friendship; for heaven, in giving us that friend- 
ship, the purest and sweetest of its gifts, does not permit 
it shall prove of universal efficacy on eerth—but has 
reserved to itself the care of our most bitter pains, in 
order to teach us, that, possessing in itself something 
more perfect than friendship, it might comfort us when 
friendship proves inefficacious. 

« My father,” said the queen, as she entered, “I come 
with your permission, to hear the account and the ex- 
planations you are going to give my sister.” Had the 
pious archbishop been capable of a sentiment of impa- 
tience or irritation, he would then have experienced it— 
for he felt the importance of the confession he had just 
lost, and the difficulty he would probably find to obtain 
it again from Matilda. Accustomed, however, as he was, 
to sce in the course of the least events an order of Provi- 
dence, he resigned bimself to this idea, and even thought, 
that, if the Almighty had allowed that confession to be 
interrupted, it was because he had a more favourable op- 
portunity to conclude it. Berengere sat down by the 
princess, and, after a moment’s pause, the archbishop 
began thus: 

“On leaving Ptolemais, I went at once to Cesarea. 
The prince was not there. I heard it from some inferior 
officers, none of whom knew me. They took me for a 
pilgrim, who was availing himself of the truce in order to 
visit Syria—and told me, that Malek Adhel was gone to 
Ascalon and Jaffa. I followed him to Ascalon ; he had 
just left the place. I went to Jafla; he had not been 
there. I now lost all intelligence, and was recognised 
by Metchoub, who laid hold of me, and pronounced my 
doom as I informed you this morning. I likewise told 
you by what miraculous chance Malek Adhel came to 
deliver me the very day I was to be executed. It was 
not the first time he has restored my liberty and saved 
my life: already at Damascus, in Egypt, as at Jaffa, had 
it not been for him I must have perished on the rack. 
That generous prince seems to have been thrown across 
my destiny to preserve me from all dangers, and teach 
me thereby, without doubt, that my first duty is to devote 





not yetarrived. Probably Heaven wishes so great a con- 
version should be brought about by other inducements 
than human love; and, perhaps, will not accept the 
return of that soul until itself be the motive. What- 
ever be the case, daughter, you may rest assured that I 
had no need of the new obligations, just contracted, 
duly to support the interests of the faith; but, I own 
it, gratitude yet. warmed the ardour of my zeal, and I 
know not whether a poor unworthy servant of God, as I 
am, he did not sometimes condescend to infuse some of 
his divine spirit into me when I spoke to Malek Adhel, 
Never will my tongue recover such expressions, and give 
them such utterance! I have seen him hesitate, when I 
was describing the miracles of that all-powerful religion, 
which, preached in its origin by twelve poor fishermen, 
has since spread all over the world, subdued the philoso- 
phers, by showing the vanity of their sophisms—and 
Cesars, by depriving them of their divinity: of that re- 
ligion, that has filled courts and deserts with men so 
generous, virgins so pure, martyrs so heroic, and has 
revealed tothe world virtues unknown in the times of 
antiquity. Ah! then it was the heart of Malek Adhel 
was agitated. He could not hear, without adoration, 
that law which says, ‘ Love your enemies, do good to 
those who hate you, pray for those who insult and per- 
secute you.’ Such divine precepts belong to Christians 
alone, and such affecting words could only be pronounced 
by a God. Malek Adhel felt it deeply. He saw that 
charity and love were in us only, and that they made 
men more just and happy than all those proud sects 
whose vain and pompous speeches move much less than 
this passage: ‘If thy brother has trespassed against thee 
seven times in the day, and he come to thee so often, 
saying, I repent; pardon him.’ That great prince, in 
short, felt, that the truth must reside in that religion 
which displays most virtues in us.” “O my father,” 
exclaimed Matilda, «if he have felt it, I forget my tears 
and my griefs; and, if Malek Adhel become a Christian, 
I may be happy, whatever be our fate on earth.” «Alas, 
daughter, what is faith without deeds? The better Malek 
Adhel is informed, the more guilty is he—and I know 
not where wil! be his pardon, who, having seen the light, 
has refused to follow it. What have I not done to bring 
him over! Perhaps, in my ardent zeal, I have gone 
beyond my office, and promised what Heaven might not 
have ratified. In fine, I had consented to his not fighting 
against his country ; I knelt down before him, bathed 
his hands with my tears, that he might acknowledge the 
Almighty’s name. He refused it. It seemed to him as 
if taking the name of Christian were the same as taking 
that of Saladin’s enemy—and yet he engaged to leave 
you full liberty of worship, and in secret to adore the 
same God as you. But, if he had adored him in truth, 
would he have feared to tell the world so, and been 
stopped by the apprehension alone of offending his 
brother? And, since he did not adore him, ought I, on 
the faith of a bare promise, to have consented that an 
infidel should peaceably reign in Jerusalem? Ought I 
to have engaged the Christians to give up to him that 
Ptolemais, purchased at the price of so much blood, and 
in uniting you to him, to have exposed you to dreadful 
dangers, my daughter? For, once united with that Sara- 
cen, blinded with his virtues, seduced by your love, 
forced to obey him, what must your fate have been ? 
Have you the presumption to think, that, when amidst 
the most virtuous examples, it is so difficult to preserve 
the purity of faith, you would have remained* true to it 
in a situation where the virtue of saints, and even that 
of angels, would fail?’ And what would have betome 
of you, if, some day, Malek Adhel, subdued by Saladin’s 
ascendency—a terrible ascendency truly, since it has 
hindered his adoption of the faith that moved him, and 
receiving that hand he wishes for with so much ardour ; 
if, some day, as I said, prevailed upon by the sultan, he 
had begun again to persecute the Christians, and shed 
the blood of your brethren—what part would you have 
taken between your husband and your God?” «My 
father,” replied Matilda, in a feeble voice, “no more! 
I was very certain that you would not allow me to give 
my hand to a Mussulman; and I am bold to tell you,” 
added she, placing her hand on her heart, “ that, if I had 
been alone its mistress, I should have pronounced like 
you.” “If such be your virtue,” answered the arch- 
bishop, with emotion, “if you feel within the strength 
requisite to take such heroic resolutions, why does not 
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couraged?” In fact, the princess had just thrown her- 
self back in her chair; exhausted by the various emotions 
and struggles which love and religion, the present time 
and futurity, had filled her heart with, she felt as if life 
were on the point of leaving her, and experienced a sort 
of confused joy that death was going to deliver her from 
the uncertainty and pangs of her situation. 

She remained fer several hours in this state of stupor, 
when her only pain was to feel all was not yet over: 
meanwhile, cruel and affectionate cares brought her back 
to all the poignancy of her anguish, and, on recovering 
life, she was forced with it to recover the recollection of 
her oaths, the imponsibility of breaking them, and the 
disgrace of keeping them. 

When the first shades of night began to cover the 

earth, Matilda returned into her apartment; her will 
was fixed, and her design taken. She was resolved to 
go the next day to Montmorency’s monument, where 
Malek Adhel was waiting for her—but she was likewise 
determined to confide that step to the archbishop. She 
did not wish to have explained her intentions before the 
queen, but that very evening she purposed to see William 
and open her heart to him. She sent for him; but, as he 
did not come, she began to fear she must decide without 
him. She yet waited, and desired that her apartment 
might not be shut. At last she heard some person, and 
opened her door. It was not the archbishop, but Rich- 
ard, who appeared. “Sister,” said he, “I am satisfied 
with you. The day has been stormy, but, thanks to the 
strength Heaven has bestowed on you, you have made a 
great sacrifice. You will do more my A and it is to 
point out to you what remains to be done, that I am 
come hither. Sister, having submitted to Heaven, your 
present purpose ought to be to serve it. The war will 
recommence instantly. Saladin, enraged at our rejecting 
his terms, will rush on us with all the power of his arms. 
Malek Adhel, more enraged yet, will lend him his invin- 
cible sword. The hope of reaching you will stimulate 
his valour. You must not, therefore, leave him any 
hopes; and you must, above all, infuse a new zeal into 
our troops. All our European soldiers sigh after their 
country, and begin to murmur at all the dangers they 
run, and the hardships they undergo, to replace a Chris- 
tian of Asia onthe throne of Jerusalem. But, let them 
have the certainty of placing with him thereon a prin- 
cess of my blood, and you will see them, filled with 
intrepid ardour, rush forward like heroes to meet the 
Saracens, crush them, and lead you in triumph into that 
kingdom where the tree of faith grew; which will, 
through your cares, raise up its drooping head, and ex- 
tend its innumerable ramifications to the farthest extrem- 
ities of the universe. You see, my sister, that, to induce 
you to accept of a marriage with Lusignan, the interest 
of religion alone ought to suffice, and [ will employ no 
other. You see that not a moment is to be lost; that, 
in the course of a few days, we must march to Cesarea, 
Ascalon, and Jaffa, in order to open the road to Jerusa- 
lem, and that I cannot allow you more than three days 
to prepare yourself to celebrate the august nuptials all 
Christendom demands of you.” 

On hearing these words, the princess started with 
terror. A deadly paleness overspread her face. She 
looked at her brother, as if unable to believe what he 
said—then cast her eyes downwards, and made no an- 
swer. Richard resumed: “The silence you observe 
authorises me, unquestionably, to conclude you adopt 
the wisdom of my views, and the law of your duty. 
Perhaps the modesty of your sex forbids your uttering 
your consent; but, provided you obey, I am satisfied. 
As a friend, as a Christian, I think I have sufficiently 
convinced you of the necessity of your submission, not 
to be obliged to show myself the angry brother, and ab- 
solute king. Meanwhile, you know what power such 
titles give me over you.. You know, also, that weak- 
nesses of the heart are not allowed to a young person of 
your exalted rank, and that, sitting near the throne, 
reasons of state ought to stifle all secret inclinations. In 
short, sister, you have not forgotten, surely, the strict 
obligations which the extreme condescension I have on 
this occasion used, lays you under. If it were possible 
you could be ignorant of them, and delay to obey me 
but a single day, you would stand without excuse in my 
eyes, in those of the world, and, but too probably, in 
your own.” The princess blushed, looked at her brother 
with surprise, and, after a long pause, said in a firmer 


that my fate is to be fixed. Ithank your majesty for 
having informed me of it, and assure you I am going to 
prepare myself for it.” “You are truly my sister,” 
replied Richard, pressing her hand affectionately, “and I 
see my blood in your courage.” “Sire,” interrupted 
she, “on the eve of such a moment as this, [ have need 
of tranquillity and solitude. Will not your majesty con- 
sent, but for a single day, to give me back the key of 
Montmorency’s monument? It is near the grave that 
we can rise superior to all human follies, and resign our- 
selves to the greatest sacrifices.” “ Here it is, my sister,” 
replied Richard; “but let it be the last time that you 
have recourse to it. The wife of Lusignan ought to 
have fortitude enough in her own virtue.” 

To snatch the prince from the jaws of death, had 
Matilda known of any other means than asking Richard 
for that key, she would assuredly have employed them; 
and receiving it through an artifice, she was even hesi- 
tating to take it, had not that name of “ wife of Lu- | 
signan”’ banished all her scruples. Richard arose then, 
and said: “I leave you to your reflections, your piety, 
and your prudence. If you listen to that last alone, you 
will reap better counsels from it than from the sight of 
these monuments of death, that serve only to heat an 
imagination, already but too much exalted.” Matilda 
bowed, and he added: “I hope to-morrow you will admit 
Lusignan’s visits without reluctance.” ‘To-morrow !”” 
exclaimed she; “your majesty had promised to allow 
me three days.” “Atthe end of three days, indeed, 
you will form indissoluble bonds with him, but till then 
you must hear his transports and his joy.” Matilda 
answered distantly, that she should prefer not to have to 
hear them ; but yet, that she would admit, without mur- 
muring, all the persons he might think proper to bring 
toher. Then, as she thought her brother was going to 
leave her, and she was anxious to be left alone, she arose, 
as if to bid him farewell. He perceived her wish, and 
smiling as he went out, added: “See the Archbishop of 
Tyre to-morrow; he will confirm all your good disposi- 
tions. Perhaps he will not be able to give you better | 
reasons than I, but his eloquence may impress them on 
you with more success.” “ Do you think, then, sire,” said 
Matilda, eagerly, “ that the archbishop could approve of 
the marriage your majesty is proposing to me.” “Can 
you doubt it?” replied Richard ; “ have you not observed 
his conduct to-day? Does he hesitate when the inter- 
ests of the faith are at stake? Partial as he was to | 
Malek Adhel, he alone, however, has spoken against that 
prince—and, prejudiced as he is against Lusignan, he 
still will reconcile the minds of all men, and yours, in 
favour of that monarch, and induce you to accept of a 
match he looks upon as both sacred and indispensable, 
since it is for tbe advantage of the Christians.” He 
said, and withdrew. Matilda remained alone. Richard’s 
last words had struck her with dismay. She exclaimed, 
« No, the archbishop shall not see me! I will not hear 
a word in behalf of Lusignan! Dreadful marriage! 
For me thy Hymeneal torch shall never be lighted. It 
was not enough to tear me from Malek Adhel, they want 
to give me to his bitterest foe; and William approves of 
that tyranny! No, I will not see him! He shall not 
hinder me from saving Malek Adhel! By drawing too 
tight the bonds of my servitude, they have broken them 
asunder; and to-morrow—yes,” added she firmly, as if 
to answer her conscience, “to-morrow will I go to meet 
him without consulting any friend: no force on earth 
shall stay me!” She called Herminia, and told her to 
have her doors shut—to admit no one, not even the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre; and desired that, on the next day at 
dawn, her car might be ready to take her to Montmo- 
rency’s tomb. Herminia obeyed, and withdrew. ‘The 
princess threw herself on her bed, half undressed. She 
fell into that kind of lethargy that is not entirely unlike 
sleep, during which we cease to think, though we suffer 
still, and seem to have retained of life the sentiment 
only of its sorrow. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
At break of day Herminia entered her mistress’s room, 
and informed her that her car and attendants were ready. 
Matilda awoke from her painful lethargy: she arose, re- 
called her ideas; the first presented her duty, and she 
stupped ; the second, her union with Lusignan, and she | 
went. 








voice than he expected, “It is within three days, then, 





The car flew with rapidity, and they arrived. The 


virgin alighted much alarmed; the mere she felt within 
herself that she was acting contrary to her principles, 
the more haste she made for fear they should arrest her. 
She pushed the door, and entered without addressing to 
the Almighty a single prayer. Her steps were trem- 
bling and precipitate, and her spirits so much flurried, 
that she neglected all precaution, and forgot to shut the 
door after her. Malek Adhel did not think of it either: 
how could he think of any thing but Matilda? He ran 
to her, and embraced her knees. “ Leave me, said she, 
distractedly, “l2ave me!” but she could not support 
herself—she staggered—her knees bent under her, and 
she sat down on the coffin. “O Saviour,” said she, 
“here all ought to be tranquil; peace inhabits tombs : 
ah! when will it inhabit my heart ’—Malek Adhel, why 
hast thou called me hither? what wouldst thou with 
me ? what new sorrow am I to find? what new struggle 
have I to undergo? Speak, unveil thy projects; it is 
time thou shouldst inform me, that all may be over.” 
“ Matilda,” replied the prince, with a mixture of sur- 
prise and alarm, “I never saw you in such solicitude, 
never was such anguish painted in your eyes; what is 
the cause of this agitation? Can you not recover a little 
calm, and give me a hearing?” “ He asks the cause of 





| my agitation,” answered the princess, “ when I am here, 


in spite of my brother, my duty, and my God! and yes- 
terday all Christendom tore my heart asunder from the 
heart I love; and, bleeding, lacerated, as it was, com- 
manded me, in a few hours after, to give it to the man I 
hate—within three days to marry Lusignan; these are 
Richard’s, these, too, are Heaven’s commands! Cruel 
tyranny, from which my soul recoils with horror! but 
what can I do to save myself, except to implore thy as- 
sistance? Shameful resource, which must stamp my 
name with indelible disgrace! This is not all; thou art 
in a place where death surrounds thee. If thou shouldst 
be discovered, a blood-thirsty rival will employ all his 
exertions to thy ruin, and perhaps succeed.—Near thee, 
I am the enemy of all my friends; my country hates 
thee ; thou hast refused to acknowledge my God, and 


| yet I remain here, I remain willingly ; my conscience 


storms at me; I hear it no longer, or hear it only to be 
the more distracted ! This is my situation, Malek Adhel, 
and thou askest the cause of my agitation! thou wishest 
I should be composed and hear thee!” “ No!” exclaim- 
ed he, with impetuosity, “no, I ask not of thee compo- 
sure, but resolution. Come, my beloved, let us delay 
no longer; the moment is at hand, and we must fly ; 
all is ready, to-morrow thou must be with me in Sala- 
din’s court.” “ Rash man, what sayest thou ?”’ inter- 
rupted the princess, terrified. ‘“ Hear me!” said he; 
“to induce thee, I will neither speak of the nuptials 
thou mayest be forced into, of my despair, nor of my 
dreadful vengeance; I will only remind thee of thy 
oaths ; except the sacrifice of thy innocence, thou 
sworest to deny me nothing; such were thy words in 
the desert. Ah! Matilda, I do not ask the sacrifice of 
thy innocence, I only wish to shelter thee from the 
reach of thy tyrants. Follow me to my brother’s court, 
and let that be thy asylum; there, in a palace reserved 
for thee alone, shalt thou dwell; there thou wilt be hid 
from all eyes, and into which I will never enter but with 
thy permission ; all the East shall admire my inviolable 
respect and thy most angelic purity: I will silence my 
wishes, my prayers; and, to entreat thee to reign with 
me in Jerusalem, I will wait till thy brother be appeased, 
and thy God consent. In this thy retreat, none but 
Christians shall approach thee; thou wilt profess thy 
worship with entire liberty; and, if sometimes thou 
deignest to admit me before thee, I will assist at all thy 
ceremonies, and endeavour to bend my heart to adopt 
thy faith.” “Oh! hadst thou in reality wished to adopt 
it,” interrupted Matilda, melting into tears, “we should 
now belong to each other; far from blushing at my 
affection, I should pride myself in it ; and near thee, far 
from dreading the eyes of Richard, the Christians, and 
Heaven, I should call them to witness my felicity !” 
“ Matilda,” exclatmed the prince, warmly, “ thou know- 
est Saladin abhors thy worship: he has sworn to extir- 
pate it, and all that bear the name of Christians are his 
enemies: could I take the name of his enemy ? ought 
I to have done it? for, in taking the name of Chris- 
tian, I would have maintained it, and, in acknowledging 
thy God, I would have defended him—Defended him! 
against whom? But in this war that Saladin would 
have recommenced with new fury, I could not have 
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fought ! I must have remained idle and tranquil between 
two armies, in one of which I should have seen my wife 
and my God, in the other my country and my brother! 
T’o which side should I have carried my wishes? Name 
any oaths if thou wilt, not horrible and sacrilegious, and 
I will pronounce them this moment ; but I see thee start. 
I have said enough, therefore, listen now to me. If thou 
wilt follow me; if, by that striking resolution, thou de- 
clarest against the council of bishops; the council, 
which has been swayed by William alone, will return 
to their former opinion, and permit thee to take the hus- 
band of thy choice; the Christians, weary of the war, 
will joyfully seize on that opportunity of accepting 
peace ; hence it will spread over the two empires; hu- 
man blood, now ready to flow, will stop again; thou 
wilt ascend the throne of Jerusalem, and, in ruling with 
more power than [ over this vast empire, the Christians 
will truly reign in that city: my heart will be in thy 
hand, and thou shalt dispose of it as a sovereign : I will 
adore all that thou adorest; and one day, perhaps, all 
our nations, and my brother himself, won by thy vir- 
tues, will permit me to believe in that God thou hast re- 
ceived them from. Matilda,” added he, taking out of 
his breast the relic she had given him in the desert, “ if 
thou dost not swear on this object of thy veneration to 
be true to thy engagements, and follow me to Saladin, I 
will here vow not to survive thy refusal!” Strack by 
the prince’s arguments, and terrified at his last threat, 
the virgin exclaimed, pressing the crucifix between her 
trembling hands, “Thou speakest, O my God! yes, 
thou commandest me to follow him!” 'Then,” inter- 
rupted he, quickly, as if afraid she would retract, “ this 
must be done. Return to Ptolemais, preserve a profound 
silence, without even an exception in favour of the 
To-morrow with the dawn, 


queen or the archbishop. 
having ordered thy car, proceed in it to the seashore as far 
as the first rocks of Mount Carmel; no sooner wilt thou 
have passed them, but thou wilt be safe. Ask me not 
the means; they are infallible, and would take too long 
Away, now; on the eve of success, let us 
not run a chance of detection.” ‘One word more, 
Malek Adhel,” said the princess. “ Not one,” replied 
he; “all is settled, all is done away, Matilda; and re- 
member well, that, if thou breakest thy promise to-mor- 
row, thou wilt see me alone enter Ptolemais to seek the 
life of the vile Lusignan—perhaps thy brother’s !—and 
die, overpowered by numbers, among thy Christians.” 
In speaking thus, he supported her in his arms, and 
led her towards the door in order to prevent any reflec- 
tion coming again to thwart his hopes; they had almost 
reached the entrance, and the princess was going out, 
when the door was suddenly pushed open, and the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre appeared. He saw, he knew them, and 
uttered a dreadfu! shriek. Matilda remembered only the 
prince’s danger, and, rushing towards the prelate, “ My 
father,” said she, in a stifled voice, “ contain yourself ! 
a word may destroy him. Come, come away; my 
guards, alarmed at the noise, may enter and surprise 
him.” Ste then drew away the archbishop, closed the 
door carefully, and at the same instant, as she had con- 
jectured, perceived her guards, who, having been startled 
at William’s voice, were coming to his assistance. “ Be 
not alarmed,” said she, with an emotion she was endea- 
vouring to hide; “the Archbishop of Tyre, on entering 
the tomb, fancied some misfortune had happened to me, 
but he was in a mistake,” added she, fixing her eyes on 
him; “I have met with none.” The prelate understood 
her, and looked up to heaven with gratitude ; yet, if she 
had dispelled his alarms as to that mysterious appoint- 
ment, that secret correspondence with the prince caused 
him much uneasiness as to futurity: he saw her on the 
brink of ruin, and felt it was time to hold her back; 
but that his words might be more efficacious, he wished, 
before he threatened her with divine wrath, to show her 
its terrible effects. «It is yet early,” said he; “I wish, 
before we return to Ptolemais, your highness would visit 
with me one of those cottages at the foot of the hill.” 
«‘ Willingly, my father,” replied she, - but from what 
motive do you wish it ?” “T wish,” said he, “ that you 
should for once behold what I see every day ; measure 
yourself the depth of that abyss wherein the passions 
precipitate us, and see the punishment Heaven has in 
store for the guilty who fall into it.” The princess un- 
derstood the reproach, complied with the order, and pre- 
pared herself in silence for the painful scene she was to 
encounter. She could not speak a word to the arch- 


to explain. 


bishop during the way; unable to impart to him the 
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thoughts that engaged her attention, she could still less 
have recourse to other thoughts; nor was the prelate 
disposed to interrupt a silence which he thought was 
caused by repentance and shame, and which he looked 
upon as the best preparation for the sight he was pro- 
jecting. 

He alighted with the princess at a short distance from 
the cottage, and led her into an enclosure surrounded 
by a hedge of wild citron trees; in the middle was a 
wretched hovel, where all announced sorrow and misery. 
Seated on a bench before the door, an old woman was 
spinning, while by her side two young girls, about thir- 
teen or fourteen, were entwining rushes to make baskets. 
At the sight of the archbishop they respectfully arose ; 
and, having spoken a few kind words to them, he passed 
on. Matilda, with eyes cast downwards and a beating 
heart, followed in silence; they advanced towards a 
deep recess, formed by sume rocks at the extremity of 
the enclosure, which was shaded by a few scattering 
pine trees. On a sudden Matilda heard screams; her 
heart was oppressed, for she thought the voice was not 
unknown to her; soon she perceived a woman, pale, 
disheveled, lying on the ground, striking her breast, and 
uttering piercing shrieks. “O my father!” exclaimed 
the virgin, drawing close to the archbishop, “ I know 
her! it is she! it is Agnes!” 

«“ In the days of her modesty,” resumed the prelate, 
eyeing Matilda sternly, “ Agnes was also fair; she was 
proud, she was the glory of our arms, the honour of her 
family ;—but, a guilty passion prevailed over all her du- 
ties ; and now, behold! disfigured features, faded beauty, 
general scorn, deep wreichedness, wandering intellects, 
crime without repentance, and consequently everlasting 
reprobation, are the fruits of the weakness and all that 
remains of Agnes!” He was interrupted by that unfor- 
tunate woman, who, in a sharp and heart-rending voice, 
was calling on the name of Malek Adhel. “O my 
father !”’ said Matilda, terrified, “ let us away from this 
dieadful place: I have seen enough.” “ No, not enough 
yet,” replied William, dragging her towards the wretch 
who, extended on the sand, was incessantly repeating— 
« Malek Adhel! Malek Adhel!” « You know the whole 
crime : now you must know the punishment, and what 
terrible vengeance the Alinighty inflicts on those who 
scorn his holy laws.” 

The feeble and trembling Matilda drew near the rock 
that covered Agnes; and, leaning her head against the 
stone, she lent an attentive ear to the words the deplor- 
able victim was uttering. “ Malek Adhel!’’ exclaimed 
she, “ how long am I to see thee rolling down that pre- 
cipice ? A merciless God dug that abyss himself !—my 
own torture was not enough, but thine must punish me 
too!” Struck with what he heard, William knew that 
to a passionate heart the most dreadful torture is to view 
that which the beloved object undergoes; and, hastening 
to oppose the interest of love to love itself, he turned to 
Matilda and said, “ You see, my daughter, Heaven’s 
vengeance is not blind; its piercing eye discovers the 
most sensible place in our hearts, and there guides the 
blow. When the day comes, and the Redeemer appears 
amidst the fragments of crushing worlds, he will realise 
for that wretched sinner the punishment she sees now 
but in fancy. She will then behold her ravisher plunged 
into an abyss of everlasting torments, which she is for 
ever doomed to witness.” «“O my father!” interrupted 
the princess, joining her hands, “ is that not too much 
rigour ? Can so dreadful a punishment be thus inflicted 
on her by the God of mercy ?” “ Daughter, if from her 
wretched abode she sent up a word of repentance, all 
would not yet be desperate.” «“ Malek Adhei !” exclaim- 
ed Agnes again ; “Implacable God ! and thou, abhorred 
Matilda, when wilt thou cease to pull my heart-strings ? 
—It distils blood, and I cannot shed that of my rival! I 
cannot hear her scream like me !—Malek Adhel! haste! 
hurry her down headlong by: my side, make her forget 
her God, let me feast on her pangs and mortal wounds!” 
“Save me, my father,” interrupted Matilda, in a terrifi- 
ed voice. “No, no, save her not! do not save her!” 
interrupted Agnes, in her turn, rising precipitately. «TI 
heard her voice—that voice that galls me—that voice that 
has found entrance into the heart of Malek Adhel. Do 
not save her ;—I will seek—I will tear her to pieces! I 
will haunt her as she haunts me!” She stopped; her 
ideas grew confused again ; others came in their place; 
new pangs atose to gnaw her; the phantom of Mont- 
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morency stalked, bleeding, before her; it seemed as if 
defending Matilda from her rage ; it saved her, and fell 
under a thousand swords; but soon the thought of Ma- 
lek Adhel returned, and obliterated every other idea, 
“It is he,” said she; “ he calls me !—destruction is at 
his side—I see it well—but he calls me—I follow, and 
destruction shall have its prey !’—« Now let us retire,” 
said the archbishop, supporting the virgin; “I will not 
pain you by contemplating such havoc any longer, your 
strength could not bear it.”” And as they went, he added, 
«“O my daughter, how great is our frailty, and how little 
ought we to depend on our own fortitude, since a single 
instant can hurry us from celestial glory down into the 
abode of darkness and grief!” Matilda made no reply, 
and he continued: « A man’s seduction has caused the 
fall of Agnes; my daughter, you knew it! yet, with 
that man did I find you this morning!” Matilda said 
nothing. “ And where did I find you?” continued he; 
“whither had the blindness of love led you ’—to a 
tomb! as if nought but its silence could forbear re- 
proaching you!—and what then ?—did not that silence 
speak to your soul? has death no voice for you? While 
you braved that same terrific power, suppose it had 
struck you—suppose you had expired by the side of 
Malek Adhel with words of love in your heart and 
mouth, where would you be now?” Matilda still made 
no reply. The archbishop thought ske was too much 
affected ; and, making her sit down in the cottage, he 
bade the old woman bring her a glass of fresh water. 
The latter seemed to look at her with curiosity, and en- 
quired of the archbishop whether this young person was 
also ill, and if she were to remain with the other. The 
prelate said no. “ Marry, so much the better,” replied 
the old woman, “for I cannot mind two. During day- 
time she is quiet enough; but when night comes on, 
she makes such an outcry, one would think all the evil 
spirits had got into her: ah! she is a true reprobate for 
certain. The physician your charity sends has no hopes, 
though he comes every day.” “Good woman,” said 
the prelate, “ whatever trouble she may give you, and 
whatever cares her condition may require, do not neglect 
any: rewards shall not be wanting.” “Ah!” said the 
old woman, “you have already paid me generously.” 
« And above all,” interrupted the archbishop, eagerly, 
“do not forget my strict injunction :—if at any time of 
the day or night she show signs of returning reason, 
send for me instantly.” The old woman promised not 
to fail; and the archbishop, taking hold of the princess’s 
arm, supported her to remove from this abode of bitter- 
ness and sorrow. They mounted the car in waiting for 
them, and again took the road to Ptolemais. 

Matilda, still pensive, had not uttered a word since 
they had left Agnes ; when the prelate, uneasy at such 
a long and gloomy silence, strove to divert her melan- 
choly by saying, in a tender tone, “ Are you not desir- 
ous to know how long Agnes has been reduced to that 
last degree of shame and wretchedness?” Matilda rais- 
ed her eyes, and with a nod signified she would hear 
the interesting account. He then said, “On leaving 
Damietta, Agnes came to take refuge under Saladin’s 
protection, and there she greatly contributed to inflame 
his anger against Malek Adhel. Bent on your pursuit, 
she attacked the knights who were escorting you to the 
camp, gave up Montmorency to a whole army of Sara- 
cens, and became the assassin of that hero; when over- 
powered -too herself by the Christians, she remained 
almost lifeless on the field of battle. Disguised since as 
a slave, she followed Malek Adhel to Cesarea, but he 
refused to see her; and having heard soon after of the 
embassy despatched to the Christians to demand your 
hand, her fortitude entirely failed. Oppressed with so 
many sorrows and mortificatiews, her head grew weak, 
and her reason forsook her; 1 will not say in what con- 
dition I found her on my Jast journey to Cesarea ;—I 
should blush to show into what a degree of humiliation 
crime had precipitated this daughter of kings !—TI beg- 
ged she might be entrusted to me, and had her conduct- 
ed to that cottage, in order that she might be indulged 
with all the assistance I can procure; but all my cares 
have hitherto proved fruitless ; she hears nothing, knows 
no one; in vain have I drawn near to her, and have 
spoken soothingly. Malek Adhel alone fills all her 
thoughts—Malek Adhel, the author of her misery! O 
my daughter, remember that !” 

Matilda, who, during this narration, had raised her 





head that she might hear more distinctly, looked down 
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again as soon as the archbishop had ceased ; he waited 
for her reply ; and finding she made none, he added, 
«have you nothing to say, daughter?” « My Father,” 
replied she, «TI cannot yet—my head is almost distracted, 
and my soul severely oppressed. In two days’ time, at 
this hour, I know a place where I will meet you; there 
will I lay open my heart, weep over my ill-timed pas- 
sions, and perhaps you will condescend to drop into my 
soul some of the dew of heaven!” She ceased; the pre- 
late insisted no longer. Meanwhile he was seeking in 
his mind where could be the place she wished to meet 
him. “In two days, said she; that is precisely the time 
which Richard has commanded for her union with Lu- 
signan. As she is not ignorant of it, how is it possible 
she can consent to execute these bonds?’ My daughter,” 
said he, “ you know that Richard has fixed upon that 
time to bestow your hand on Lusignan—are you ready 
to obey?” “And you, my father,” interrupted she, ab- 
ruptly, “ are you ready to command me to obey!” But 
without waiting for his answer, she added, raising her 
supplicating hands towards him, “my father, I entreat 
you, do not ask me any questions, my destiny is fixed; 
it is, my father, I am certain of it; for, from some mag- 
nanimous souls every thing may be expected. Mean- 
while, O my father, let not those words, ‘my destiny is 
fixed,’ alarm you. It is fixed indeed, but Heaven will 
not be offended, nor will my duty murmur!” As she 
finished these words, the car entered Ptolemais. ‘The 
prelate left her with an injunction to reflect on what she 
had done, and not to forget, that if God hag placed trials 
and sacrifices in this world, he had awaffled a recom- 
pense in the next. The princess reclined on the arch- 
bishop’s pastoral hand, and ran to her apartment to hide 
from every one the violent agitations with which that 
morning’s events had filled her heart. 


—s 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Matilda had scarcely enjoyed a few hours’ solitude, 
when a messenger announced that Richard desired she 
would prepare to receive his visit with that of the King 
of Jerusalem. “They are coming, then,” said she to 
herself, “and I am forced to dissemble!—to dissemble is 
the language of the world; can I not employ it once be- 
fore I leave it !—To-morrow I shall have ceased to live 
in it, to-morrow I shall have nothing to conceal, nothing 
to expect!—O my God! strengthen my soul, support my 
courage! I mistrust myself alone! I am sure of Malek 
Adhel, for to be saved I have need of his generosity only; 
and his generosity is so great—O Lord, let me say it 
without fear of thy displeasure—that all thy power can- 
not add to it!” 

In speaking thus, Matilda placed herself before a table 
and began to write. From her extreme dejection, the 
tears that rolled in her eyes, and her profound resigna- 
tion, it might have been thought she was tracing out her 
last and sacred will, written as it were under the shades 
of death. She was engaged still in this occupation when 
Richard entered with Lusignan; she immediately con- 
cealed the paper in her bosom, and received the two 
kings with a grave and solemn deportment. Richard 
had observed his sister’s movement, and his first word 
was to desire the surrender of that paper. “I entreat 
your majesty not to require it to-day,” replied she with 
much dignity, “I protest it shall go out of my hands 
only to pass into yours.” Matilda’s manner awed Rich- 
ard himself; he did not ask a second time for what was 
denied, and contented himself with saying, he trusted she 
would avoid any step that might injure her glory, and 
banish all thoughts contrary to the purity of the bonds 
she was going to enter into. “Ah,madam,” interrupted 
Lusignan, throwing himself at her feet, “is, at last, so 
much happiness to prove my lot? do you consent to be- 
long to me? No, my presumption will not dare to en- 
tertain such hopes, unless you avow it yourself !”— 
“You surely must have indulged this hope, since you 
are here,” replied Matilda, distantly ; “if you expected 
a refusal, you would not have attended to hear it pro- 
nounced. My brother,” added she, “ you have given me 
two days to prepare myself for my impending fate. I ask 
no more; but, during this short interval, may I not be 
left free—may I not be allowed to remain alone? Lu- 
signan hastened to prevent the king’s reply. “ You shall 
be free, madam, you shall be uninterrupted,” said he ; «I 
will not intrude on your retirement, and during these 


I will not appear before you ; I would rather deprive my- 
self of that happiness than enjoy it with your displea- 


sure.” He withdrew, and Richard resumed, in a pe- 
remptory and angry voice, “Sister, I begin to grow 
weary of your vague answers and eternal mysteries. Ever 
since your return to the camp, the Christians’ attention 
has been more taken up with your amours than with the 
sacred cause that has torn them from their homes and 
families. Did the half of Europe carry war into Asia 
merely to witness the uncertainties and the follies of your 
heart? No; itis time all this be ended, and that other 
thoughts may fill the soul and feed the hopes of our 
warriors. As soon as a prudent and advantageous union 
shall have tixed your destiny, we will only think of fol- 
lowing up our high and important undertaking. The 
day after to-morrow, sister, the torch of Hymen shall be 
lighted for you. On the following day your husband 
will march with me to Cesarea, lay siege to it, and storm 
the city. Lusignan will triumph over Malek Adhel, and 
prove to you by this victory that he is more deserving of 
happiness than that prince. Now you have heard my 
commands, you know your fate; not a tittle shall be 
changed therein. If you ask for an hour’s delay, you 
will ask in vain. Dear as your happiness is to me, it is 
less so than the glory of our arms and the success of our 
projects. Hence private interest ought to give way to 
that of your brethren, and frivolous considerations ought 
no longer to delay our battles. Prepare, and resign your- 
self, therefore ; but I warn you, that resigned or not, you 
will no less be Lusignan’s wife within eight and forty 
hours.” He said, and left her without waiting for an 
answer. Matilda was undismayed at his threats; her 
resolution was taken before he came in; it was the same 
still; and the king’s anger had made no impression on 
her. During that day, a deep and gloomy melancholy 
was observed on her features and deportment, for she had 
banished hope from her heart for ever; but no farther 
agitation was seen; she had perceived her duty, and was 
resolved to fulfil it. 

At night she bespoke her car for the next morning; 
and, when her orders were given, and she remained alone, 
she said, O thou Omnipotent! unable to consult any one, 
I promised silence ; but, to keep all my engagements, and 
swerve from no duty, I hope I shall need only thy support 
and strength !” 

The dawn appeared. Matilda left Ptolemais by the 
gate of Nazareth, and bid them drive to the sea-shore. A 
long white veil hid her face and shape. She was pale, her 
cheeks bore the traces of her tears, but her countenance 
was tranquil; and her eyes, raised to heaven, had some- 
what soft and resigned that announced her purpose, and 
seemed to say that, in giving up her soul to God, it was 
endued with that confidence which dreads nothing, and 
has much to hope. 

Meanwhile, at the moment when she perceived the first 
rocks of Mount Carmel, a light blush intermixed itself 
with the lilies of her face. She placed one hand upon 
her heart, as if to repel all her force and will; the car was 
yet advancing. At that instant, from the rocks two 
warriors, armed cap-a-pié, sprang forward with dreadful 
shrieks, and rushed towards the princess. Her guards 
tried to defend her; but on Malek Adhel naming himself, 
all arms remained palsied; Matilda then said, « Chris- 
tians, do not offer a vain and useless resistance against an 
invincible prince. If Malek Adhel be here, know that it 
is because I have invested him alone with the right of sav- 
ing me from the tyrannical authority that would force me 
into an abhorred union. Prince,” added she, turning to- 
wards bim, “TI have sworn to come hither—behold me! 
sworn to fly with you—I am ready to follow you ; but re- 
member also your promise. In that asylum, where Iam 
going to retire, I expect to live in profound solitude, shel- 
tered from all eyes, from yours even, and to profess my 
religion with entire liberty.” —* Yes, madam,” interrupt- 
ed the prince; +I renew the oath in the face of Heaven 
and ofall these Christians, You shall be obeyed, revered 
in Saladin’s court as much and even more than in your 
brother’s. Now let us hasten there.” “ A word yet,” 
replied Matilda; « shall I be at liberty to choose myself 
the place of my retreat ?” «It will be time enough to 
think of that, madam,” replied he with some emotion, 
“ when we are arrived at Cesarea.”—“ No, Malek Adhel,” 
said she, “here will I be free to make my choice and 
name the place.’”—*« You are, madam; whither will you 
be conducted ?”—“ There /” replied she, pointing up to 





there only shall I be free to live in profound retirement, 
sheltered from all eyes, from yours even, and to profess 
my religion with entire liberty !’’—* Matilda,” exclaimed 
he in a violent rage, “ you have deceived me!”—« No, I 
have not deceived thee,” interrupted she eagerly, « for [ 
place thee before all earthiy creatures in my mind; and 
were there no other than such between us thou wouldst 
see me quit all to follow thee; but the hand that tears 
me from thy love, O Malek Adhel, is stronger than that 
of men and kings !—Hear me bat a moment,” added she, 
falling on her knees in the car, “ yet hear me! O thou, 
the only mortal I ever loved, if I follow thee among the 
infidels, I stamp my fame with an indelible stain, and 
become an object of scorn and horror to my friends and 
my country: thus to stain my glory—is it not losing 
my innocence, and that innocence, thou knowest, Malek 
Adhel, is the only blessing I have reserved to myself— 
the only one I have preferred to thee !—Yet at this mo- 
ment I consent to abandon all to thee that I may owe 
thee all. I consent to leave thee the only arbiter of 
my fate, in order that if itis peaceable on earth, and happy 
in eternity, I may share my benedictions and gratitude be- 
tween God and thee. If thou wilt conduct me into that 
sacred asylum I am pointing to, there I shall live revered 
by men, at peace with Heaven, and secure of my salva- 
tion. If thou shouldst drag me to the sultan’s court, 
disgrace will be my attendant, and the dreadful remem- 
brance of my fault will make me live in remorse, and per- 
haps die in impenitence. Such is the choice I am to 
make and thou art to pronounce. I place my life, honour, 
and a whole eternity, in thy hands: decide then, Malek 
Adhel, and see whether thou shouldst require me to fol- 
low thee.” These words said, the interesting beauty, 
bathed in tears, prostrate, her hands raised to heaven, 
and bearing in her looks the combination of all that the 
earth contains most lovely and heaven most pious, wait- 
ed without trembling for Malek Adhel’s answer, well 
assured that there could be but one choice frem the man 
whom she had invested with the power to decide. 

The prince said nothing, but did more. He drew near 
Matilda, ascended her car, raised her up, sat down by her 
side, took the reins, and directed the horses towards the 
monastery. The virgin, much affected, could find no 
words to express her boundless gratitude. She reclined 
her head on the hero’s shoulder, and wept. Trembiingly, 
she ventured to press that unconguered arm, which might 
tear her from her duty and was going to restore her to 
her God. Spite of the modesty that weakened that 
movement, it was guided by so much love, that Malek 
Adhel’s soul was deeply affected with it. Anguish left 
it, grief subsided, and never had he loved so ardently : 
he saw it in the eyes of Matilda, owed it to his sacrifice, 
complained no longer, murmured no more, and his sa- 
crifice was repaid ! 

Never perhaps did duty and virtue obtain a greater 
triumph. Matilda, pious and resigned, was immolating 
her love and happiness at the Almighty’s command ; and 
Malek Adhel, noble and generous, was giving up his 
hopes and desires at the request of her he loved.—Both 
were yet free; they adored each other, they might live 
together for ever,and they were going to part! Liberty 
they possessed, futurity they saw, and yet who would ven- 
ture to say that at that moment they were not happy ? 
To find in our heart the force of resigning the most ardent 
passion, we ought to find therein also something more 
powerful, and superior to all itsjoys. Passion is assured- 
ly much, and its joys are great ;—but they are the joys 
of earth ; and whoever sacrifices them conceives a rapture 
beyond their power, or otherwise would they be sacri- 
ficed ? 

The car was ascending Mount Carmel; the princess’s 
women, astonished, alarmed, were following their mistress, 
all equally determined to shut themselves up in her re- 
treat. The guards followed, and Malek Adhel’s friend 
closed the train. Soon, through the rocks and thick 
foliage of cedar trees, they perceived the ancient edifice 
raised by St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, as a 
monastery for nuns. Malek Adhel turned pale, Matilda 
stifled her sobs; again he addressed her: “ Thy orders 
are obeyed; I do not repine, for I have not the power of 
resisting thee ; but how wilt thou allay my terrors? This 
cloister stands on Christian land; and, being under the 
dependence of the Christians, they will tear thee from it.” 
« No,” replied she, « fear it not; choosing the most gene- 
rous part, thou hast also adopted the safest. Religion 








two cruel days, which will appear the longest in my life, 
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this hallowed place, a simple wooden gate would stop the 
army of Crusaders, and my brother’s rage. This sacred 
abode is the house of God himself; to violate its entrance 
were a sacrilege !”—“ One word more,” added he ; “ per- | 
haps in the exaltation of thy piety thou wilt deem it | 
necessary to devote thyself; perhaps thou wilt think my | 
conversion can only be purchased by a great sacrifice.” — | 
“Most assuredly I think so,” interrupted she; “ but have 
we not consummated it this day ?”—* Promise me, then,” 
replied he, “ not to make any other, and not to engage 
thyself by those terrible and indissoluble bonds, until I 
give thee leave—perhaps I may, some day, my beloved,” 
added he, looking at her earnestly ; “ the war is kindled ; 
Saladin calls me; but I feel now that my arm will be 
weak against thy brethren, that I shall be less sparing of 
my blood than of theirs, and there is an event which 
might induce me to wish thee to quit the world.” 

The virgin understood him, and melted into tears.— 
All the grief the heart can know oppressed her. Joined 
to the image of Malek Adhel’s death, that of divine mercy 
now oflered itself; but it was that kind of divine mercy 
which seems lost in the mysteries of infinity, and is the 
greatest joy of the pious soul; which consoles, but does 
not cheer it; for in religion all is grave and solemn, even 
happiness itself. Bathed in tears, Matilda reclined her 
head towards him she had named her husband in the 
desert, and could only utter these words: “ Believe me, 
whoever has placed a great duty above the vain pleasures 


of life, is sure not wholly to perish when no more.” 
Meanwhile, the road grew more and more narrow, till 
the steepness of the rocks and closeness of the trees and 
bushes allowed the car to go no farther: the princess then 
alighted, and said to her guards—“I desire you will 
attend me to the walls of the monastery; I wish you to 
see me enter, and hear the gates close for ever on me, in 
order that, on your return to the camp, you may be able 
to tell my brother what authority I have preferred to his 


own, and for what a master’s sake I have left him! And 
you,” added she, addressing her women, “ if your inten- 
tion be to weep and pray with me, you may follow ; if 
not, avoid useless fatigue, and proceed no farther.” 

On hearing these words, they all fell at her feet, kissed 
the hem of her garment, and begged never to quit her. 
Moved at this request, she held out her hand, exclaim- 
ing: “Come, then, we will pray together, here and 
above.” She then turned round to Malek Adhel, took 
hold of his hand, pressed it in silence, for silence alone 
became such a farewell. “No,” said he, “think not I 
would leave thee, while can behold thee, though but 
for a few moments.” Dismayed, she answered: “ Haste 
away! Thou art on the land of thy enemies—I see 
thee surrounded with a thousand dangers.” “ Matilda,” 
exclaimed he, warmly, “ canst thou not love me enough 
to forget them? Come,” added he, pressing her in his 
arms ; “come, let me once more spare thee the fatigue 
of a stony path, under a burning sun. O, days of the 
desert, when she named me her husband! Happy days, 
when we were dying together! She would not have 
quitted me then—her life was nothing compared with 
Her God did not command then that we 
should part. O Matilda, how much your heart is 
changed!” “QO my Saviour,” exclaimed she, “ thou 
who knowest all the assistance thou hast bestowed on 
me since my return to the camp, deign to inform him 
that all the efforts of thy power have not been able to 
change my heart; and that, at this moment, if I have the 
fortitude to resign him, thou accusest me, I feel it, of 
having found it neither in the fear of thee, nor of my 
duty, but in the interest of love alone. O Malek Adhel! 
had my crime endangered only myself, perhaps I might 
have cherished my sin. Perhaps, to become thine, I 
might have consented to the ruin of my soul; but to 
save thine, O thou sovereign lord of my life! I have 
been forced to resign thee.” While she spoke thus, 
Malek Adhel pressed her passionately to his breast. But 
in that moment the forest had disappeared, and the 
monastery stood before them. A humble wooden cross 
was placed at the entrance, and they heard at a distance 
the sound of a bell, intermingled with that of sacred 
hymns. The virgin, at the sight, seized with a pious 
terror, tore herself precipitately from the arms of Malek 
Adhel. “ O Lord,” exclaimed she, “itis not thus that 
I ought to approach the place where I have fixed thy 
abode! Pardon, O pardon my errors, and deign to 


her love. 


perhaps thy high wails and valour could have done. In | 





purify my heart.” She said, and knelt down at the foot 
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of the cross. Her women and guards did the same. 
Malek Adhel and his friend alone remained standing. 
Matilda saw him, and sighed. «O divine Redeemer!” 
said she, in a Jow voice, “to grant me the greatest of 
favours, thou demandest, I perceive, the greatest of sacri- 
fices—not to resign my husband, but to resign my 
love! Alas! my will consents, but will all thy power 
suffice to complete it?” She then arose, leaned against 
the cross, looked at Malek Adhel, and added, more 
solemnly, “I will not permit thee to approach nearer, 
Thou shalt not set thy foot within the sacred enclosure 
which Christians aloné have aright toenter, Farewell! 
Here we must bid farewell—a long, long farewell! O, 
holy Victim! thou who hast saved the world, deign also 
to save that man ; to thee I leave him—to thee I entrust 
him. Malek Adhel, hear his voice! Let love give it 
entrance into thy heart. Alas!” continued she, point- 
ing to the church-yard she was going to cross, “love 
ends there—and with it all earthly felicities. But re- 
member that other joys are promised to us. Remember 
there is a place where we suffer no more, and still love : 
there will Matilda expect thee.” She said, and swift as 
an arrow she flew to the gate of the convent. He 
obeyed. He did not follow her, but ventured to ascend 
the steps of the cross, to see her for a moment longer. 
On the verge of entering the cloister, the virgin stopped, 
turned round once more to take a last look of Malek 
Adhel, and beheld him, embracing with his hands the 
sign of redemption. It seemed to her as if heaven had 
heard her prayers. “ O Lord,” said she, “ finish thy 
work!” She then extended one hand towards the 
prince, pointed to her heart, then to heaven, and instant- 
ly hid herself from sight, under the impenetrable grate 
of the monastery. 

On losing sight of her, Malek Adhel fancied the whole 
world had fallen into chaos. He threw himself on the 
ground before the cross, and thought only of dying on 
the spot where he had parted from Matilda. But Kaled, 
aware of his danger, drew near, and said, “ Dost thou 
forget that every instant, while we remain on this land, 
may be our ruin?” “ You may depart, Kaled,” said 
the prince, “and return to that desert world I wish no 
more to see. My life, my all, is here,” continued he, 
pointing to the monastery; “I will not part from my 
existence.” “If thou remain,” replied Kaled, coldly, 
“T remain with thee: if thou perish, I swear to follow 
thee. And now dispose of my life—thou art its mas- 
ter!” And he sat down quietly by his side. Malek 
Adhel looked athim. He knew Kaled had never sworn 
in vain. He saw his resolution was taken; and he in- 
stantly fixed his own. He rose, pressed his hand, and 
exclaimed, “ Let us hence, now she is safe, and think of 
saving my friend.” He then walked away, while Kaled 
ran before, and called the horses that were grazing on 
the mountain. The horses came, the two warriors 
leaped on their backs, and gave them the rein. Soon 
Mount Carmel sank into a confused mass; and the 
cloister, lost in the horizon, was present only in the 
hero’s thoughts. A few hours after, he reached Cesarea. 
Saladin waited for him impatiently. The cares of war 
called him elsewhere, and he did not choose to leave that 
important city until he had entrusted its defence to his 
brother. “Malek Adhel,” said he to him, “I do not 
enquire why thou comest back alone. More important 
concerns than those of love ought to employ us now. I 
am going to place Ascalon in a condition to stand a 
siege—a useless precaution, probably, for the Christians 
will not attempt it until they have reduced Cesarea ; but 
I leave thee in Cesarea. Cesarea is therefore invincible, 
and I may bid my enemies defiance.” 


—>— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


It was almost evening when the guards of the prin- 
cess returned to Ptolemais. They found the whole camp 
in confusion, Lusignan desperate, Richard raving, and 
the queen and archbishop distracted with alarm. During 
the morning, Matilda’s absence had already caused some 
astonishment, and uneasiness had succeeded. About 
noon, Berengere had gone into her sister’s apartment, 
and, having found on her table a paper addressed to the 
king, had snatched it up eagerly ; yet, not daring to de- 
liver it herself to Richard, she sent for the archbishop, 
and showed him the letter, that he might give it to the 
king. The prelate sighed; he no longer could doubt 


lation even towards him. ‘This idea distracted him, for 
he well knew that she did not conceal her conduct when 
it was guided by pure motives. What could he think 
of a young and imprudent virgin, who withdrew her 
confidence from him, rejected his counsels, trusted to her 
own judgment, and surrounded herself with artifice ? 
Ah! virtue trod no such path. Meanwhile, before he 
condemned her, he wished to know what she had writ- 
ten to the king, and if she was then to be blamed; at 
least, he would learn whether it were yet possible to ex- 
tricate her from the snare she had fallen into. 

He went immediately into the king’s apartment ; and, 
his hands crossed on his breast, his eyes cast on the 
ground, in profound silence, he delivered him Matilda’s 
letter ; Richard exclaimed instantly, “Is she then gone ? 
gone voluntarily? O Matilda, Matilda, thou hast de- 
ceived us !” 

The note contained these few lines :— 

“TI leave Ptolemais in order to withdraw from tyran- 
nical authority, and avoid a union I abhor. I know my 
brother too well to venture to ask his forgiveness : I have 
no hopes of its following so closely a step which most 
probably will appear inconsiderate; but the forgiveness 
of Heaven I am sure to obtain; for my intentions are 
pure, and God knows my heart.” 

“She is in the right!” Richard exclaimed as he fin- 
ished ; “I never will forgive her!” and seeing the arch- 
bishop preparing to answer him, he added, “ that such 
conduct had no excuse, and that whoever should attempt 
to justify it would be equally culpable in his eyes.” He 
then went out, flaming with rage, to despatch troops on 
all sides in pursuit of his sister. The prelate alone had 
taken up the note; and, on reading it, with his usual 
charity, the sentence that terminated it having a little 
calmed his apprehensions, he said to himself, « Since her 
intentions are pure, and she seems confident of obtain- 
ing Heaven’s mercy, I may also forgive her; and cn- 
deavour to believe that it was not to conceal a fault 
that she involved her departure in so much mystery.” 

The day elapsed ; Richard’s soldiers had obtained no 
intelligence respecting the fate of the princess, when tie 
sight of her car and guards returning without her caused 
a-‘general astonishment. 

In a moment the news of her interview with Malek 
Adhel, and her retiring into the cloister of Mount Car- 
mel, spread throughout the camp, and divided men’s 
opinions variously, The greatest number admired the 
virtue and fortitude of a young virgin, who, at liberty 
to reign over a vast kingdom with the prince she leved, 
had preferred the shades of retirement and penitence to 
a power and felicity which religion reprobated ; but Lu- 
signan’s and Richard’s friends blamed her for having only 
prevailed over her inclination for an infidel, and for not 
having accepted of a match all Christendom wished her 
to form. At last, the King of England, incensed at the 
disturbance the news had created in the camp, and the 
influence a woman exerted over the souls of so many 
warriors, declared that a severe measure should put an 
end to so much confusion ; and that the next day, avail- 
ing himself of the rights his birth gave over his sister, 
he would drag her from the convent where she had re- 
tired, and force her to give her hand to Lusignan. “ No,” 
interrupted the archbishop, “this would be placing the 
rights of blood before those of Heaven; it would be a 
profanation against the Supreme Majesty, which I will 
never permit. Meanwhile, I demand, I insist on it, that 
the fate of Princess Matilda be no longer the first interest 
that engage our attention. Warriors, noble and generous 
warriors, it is time to forget both the existence and the 
beauty of that virgin. What! was it for her you girded 
on your swords? Was it to obtain her hand you crossed 
the seas? Are you not afraid Jest the Son of Mary, 
incensed at your neglect, abandon you to your weakness, 
and deny you his assistance? Leave Richard’s sister, 
leave her to seclude herself far away from the world, if 
she chooses. Would to Heaven she had never appeared 
in it! O ye magnanimous heroes, who came hither 
from all parts of the Christian world to achieve the de- 
liverance of the holy city, raise up your souls to the 
height of your enterprise! Behold that end alone, in- 
dulge that hope only ; run to Cesarea, and let that city 
fall under your blows. “Does Malek Adhel defend it! 
What imports it? If you meet with great obstacles, do 
not you reap more glory? March, then, whither the 
Lord calls you; remember to serve him alone, and do 





but Matilda had gone voluntarily, and employed dissimu- 


not forget that you become guilty whenever you attempt 
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to combine the interests of heaven and those of earth 
tozether.” ; 

He said, and all animosities were quelled, men’s minds 
soothed, and piety resumed its empire; Richard’s anger 
and Lusignan’s love alone yet resisted. They both 
fancied that, as long as Matilda remained free, Malek 
Adhel’s hopes would subsist, and inflame his courage. 
Lusignan urged that point particularly. The prelate 
answered, that it was very easy to calm such apprehen- 
sions; and that, without forcing the princess to give him 
her hand, there existed a certain mode to crush Malek 
Adhel’s hopes. “Let her adopt it, then!” exclaimed 
Richard, eagerly; “and, without any more delay, let her 
pronounce her vows, let her renounce that world wherein 
she has appeared only to bring confusion and discord in 
her train!—Porget’her, Lusignan. Since she rejects 
thy hand, she is no longer worth thy regrets. Go, my 
father ;—while we are marching to Cesarea, go to that 
rebellious virgin, bear her the last commands of an offend- 
ed brother ; let her know, that if, at the expiration of a 
week, she do not belong to God, ghe shall be forced to 
espouse my friend.” 

As he uttered these words, Richard’s anger rose so 
high, that it would have been imprudent to attempt sooth- 
ing it, and impossible to succeed; the archbishop bowed 
in silence, and the meeting broke up. 

The war threatened to rove bloody, the camp was 
not safe, and Ptolemais might be attacked. The convent 
of Mount Carmel had always been respected by the infi- 
dels. Richard, anxious for Berengere, thought she 
would be more safe from perils in that asylum than in 
any other; that very night, therefore, he took his leave 
of the queen, confided her to the archbishop, and recom- 
mended both to use their best endeavours to dispose Ma- 
tilda to obedience. 

Matilda, when she presented herself before the holy 
virgins of Mount Carmel, asking them for shelter, had 
thought it proper not to conceal from them either her 
name or rank; but that confession, far from giving her 
words and deportment an air of pride, had only increased 
her humility. “ Do not behold in me,” said she to them, 
“the sister of a powerful monarch, but an unfortunate 
who comes to purify her heart by your example, and to 
deplore her faults at the foot of your altars. My-errors 
have been great, surely ; my repentance is greater; and 
itis under these auspices alone that I am desirous of 
being admitted among you.” 

Her sweetness, her modesty, and, above all, the con- 
trition she displayed, moved in her favour these humble 
sisters whom her royal birth had not dazzled. In that 
austere retreat, they knew no other king than God, no 
other kingdom than heaven, no other time than eternity. 
The bustle of the world was not heard there, and the 
storms of passion had no effect; all was calm, silent, 
and solemn. The laws of the order did not allow a word 
to be uttered but what concerned the interests of futurity 
and penitence ; the war, therefore, that spread its havoc 
at the feet of Mount Carmel, would have remained un- 
known in this house of peace, had not the Archbishop 
of Tyre acquainted the pious virgins with the calamities 
of Sion, in order that their prayers might intercede with 
the Most High in behalf of the Christians. Had the 
pure spirit of the gospel that reigned among them 
allowed pride to raise its head there, perhaps they might 
have felt vain on seeing that world, from which they 
asked nothing, and were entirely parted, having recourse 
to them in its calamities: and on finding that, however 
poor and obscure they lived, they were richer still than 
that world with all its pomps and glories, since they had 
some comforts to impart, in return for which it had none 
to offer. 

Matilda was not surprised at the archbishop’s arrival ; 
she well knew that his charity would not forsake her, 
and she was impatient to unveil her whole heart before 
him, but the sight of the queen surprised and disturbed 
her. If her first sentiment was joy, because she foresaw 
the name of Malek Adhel would be pronounced by Be- 
Tengere, her next was fear, for she felt that her indulgent 
friendship, which forgave all faults, would perhaps 
weaken the efficacy of repentance. Meanwhile, on en- 
tering the august cloister, the prelate, before he spoke to 
her, addressed the sisters in these terms: “Sisters, the 
great ones of the earth take refuge near you. Satiated 
with vanities and sorrows, they come to seek after repose 
and consolations, and throw themselves into your arms, 
when the joy of their heart has ceased, and their plea- 





sures have turned into mourning. A great queen im- 
plores your prayers in behalf of her husband; a young 
princess wishes your instruction how to love God above 
all things; and I, my sisters, I come to join my prayers 
with yours, that the defeat of the infidels may restore to 
ancient Sion her worship, her temples, her honours, her 
children, and her glory.” 

At the voice of the archbishop, the chaste flock obeyed. 
The virgins began their sacred hymns, and Matilda heard 
them. Matilda, kneeling by their side, shuddered at the 
sight of all these angelic souls raising themselves up to 
heaven to implore the destruction of the Mussulmans ;— 
alas! it was asking that of Malek Adhel. The more it 
appeared to her impossible that the Almighty should 
deny the suit of these pious and fervent prayers, the 
more she rejected those religious sentiments to which 
she attributed so much power; and perhaps she never 
was farther from God than at the moments when sur- 
sounded with smoking incense, divine hymns, and sacred 
images ; for then it seemed to her that these perfumes, 
voices, and angels, were incessantly repeating that she 
could not be worthy of heaven unless she also demanded 
the death of Malek Adhel. 

When the ceremony was over, and the archbishop 
was alone with Matilda, he spoke to her thus:—« My 
daughter, when you came to shut yourself up in this 
place, you no doubt had formed the resolution of never 
leaving it again?’ The question made the princess blush 
and look down in silence. The prelate resumed :-—“ Had 
you confided to me your intention, your flight might 
have been more decent; I would have attended you my- 
self hither, and the world should have known I was ac- 
quainted with your designs, and approved your objec- 
tions—Yes, daughter, I approve them! After the 
preference you have declared in favour of Malek Adhel, 
to receive the addresses of another man would have been 
an infringement of that delicate modesty, the first duty 
of your sex } but, to preserve a liberty that might induce 
a belief you are still attached to the world in hopes and 
wishes, would be yet a greater infringement. You have 


loved, my daughter—loved too much ;—a violent passion 
‘ ! 


is a fault at all times; you ought to have known that the 
Almighty will not permit us to attach ourselves with 
such fondness to transient creatures, or to pursue a mere 
earthly felicity with se much ardour; you were: guilty, 
and deserved punishment; happy, a thousand times 
happy, that you were punished on earth. To expiate 
the follies of your heart, the Lord has for ever parted you 
from the object of your weakness; he has even raised 
such an insurmountable barrier between you, that any 
hope of passing it can only proceed from the greatest 
madness. Daughter of kings, would you let the world 
imagine that the love of a man has more power over 
you than the commands of the church? that the heaps 
of dead bodies, and the rivers of Christian blood, with 
which the blind Mussulman will surround himself, can- 
not induce you to resign him? Rejected by that infidel, 
can you not reject him also? Having no power over 
him, you still adhere to him; for, were it not so,-why 
should you still adhere to the world?” He looked at 
her, and ceased. 

During his discourse, the countenance of the princess, 
at times pale and dejected, at others glowing and ani- 
mated, conveyed the various emotions of her soul. Con- 
fusion and pride, repentance and love, were equally de- 
picted by turns. When the archbishop ceased to speak, 
she reclined her head on her hands; and after a pause 
of some minutes, she said :—“ You know, my father, in 
what profound peace I passed the first sixteen years of 
my life; the seventeenth is scarcely elapsed, and all the 
agitations and tortures the heart can know have distracted 
mine ; it is amidst this perturbation that you command 
me to resume my first engagement. O my father, my 
lips may pronounce them, but read my inmost soul, and 
see whether it depends on me to bring the same dispo- 
sitions.”—« No, my daughter, they must have changed. 
It is no longer a peace of sweetness and innocence, but 
a peace of contrition and repentance, you are called upon 
to taste.” —“ Alas!” interrupted she, “ I have suffered so 
much in the world that it is become an object of terror, 
and not even from the day when my vows shail seclude 
me from it for ever, shall I be able to date my death; 
but, my father, condescend to hear me; you will see 
what promise yet holds me; if your voice can set me 
free, all expires between the world and me; it vanishes, 
it sinks down before me, and leaves me buried as in 








my grave ; dragging my heart, my recollections, and my 
life, under the dust of the tomb; it leaves me here, for- 
gotten by every being, for when we have disappeared 
from their eyes, we are soon blotted out of their memo- 
ries,” 

Matilda then began her narration, from the day when 
the prelate had set out for Cesarea. She recounted the 
train of arduous circumstances, unexpected occurrences, 
and painful struggles and promises, that had brought her 
to the situation he then found her in. When she had 
done, the prelate, who had listened to her with profound 
attention, and often with emotion, answered :—« Duugh- 
ter, if that sacred book that was brought on the earth by 
God himself had ever been your guide, you might have 
avoided many errors; for what sin does the gospel con- 
demn most?—Pride! It was pride that allowed you to 
admit the prince’s frequent visits after my departure 
from Damietta; it was pride, that with a view to operate 
the infidel’s conversion, made you pronounce the rash en- 
gagement of belonging to him alone; it was pride that, 
urging you to do more than your duty, led you into 
making that first appointment at Montmorency’s tomb. 
Daughter, simplicity is the true character of the Christian 
law. Satisfied with performing what the Almighty pre- 
scribes, it does not seek to go farther, and withstands the 
temptation of doing good, rather than bring it about 
through reprehensible means. It was a generous wish 
to save my life; but, unable to compass it otherwise 
than through a blamable interview, you ought to have 
relied on God for the care of my delivery ; and, firm in 
the path he has pointed out, to have left his providence 
to act, without thinking yourself called upon to supply 


its place. I have need of courage, my daughter, to ad- 
dress you such a reproach, for I am inexpressibly affected 
on seeing that you have done for me what love alone 
could not have obtained; but the more gratitude I owe 


you, the more ought I to acquit my debt, by showing 
myself firm and strict against your errors. ‘T'v save me 
from death, you have exposed yourself to fall into sin; 
this is one of those faults which pride exalts into virtue, 
and which the true Divine Spirit rejects; for it tells us 
that death is no evil, since it is but the beginning of life ; 
but, that sin is a dreadful wo, for it is the beginning of 
death. 

“ And now Malek Adhel has made you promise rot 
to take the veil without his consent; Malek Adhel has, 
during a moment, been the arbiter of your fate. He 
might have dragged you away with him, he might have 
become the master of your eternity, and yet he has re- 
signed all these terrestrial joys, the only one he is im- 
pelled by, to give you back to the God he knows not! 
What strange things are passing in that infidel’s heart ? 
you have incurred immense obligations to him, which 
Heaven alone can acquit. It will acquitthem! If my 
eyes have dived into futurity, the moment is not far, a 
few days, and the nations will be astonished; a great 
example will arise in the midst of the world, and the 
Nile enrich itself with the spoils of the earth; these wild 
places will rejoice, and the heart that is now blind will 
be filled with the knowledge of the Almighty. This is 
enough, my daughter, and now let us cast a veil on what 
we are not allowed yet to see; and, in the mean time, 
prepare yourself to adopt the discipline of their house ; 
for, I much mistake, or it will be your last earthly 
abode !”” 

Matilda obeyed. She stripped herself of her sump- 
tuous garments, to adopt the humble habit of the sisters 
of Mount Carmel. Submissive to all their rules, she 
attended all their exercises, underwent the same austeri- 
ties, united in the same prayers, and secluded her heart 
from their wishes only when she heard them imploring 
the Lord for the entire destruction of the infidels. In 
that abode of penitence, where it would seem there might 
be a perfect abstraction from all tender thoughts, she 
felt all reminded her of them; if she underwent bodily 
mortifications, she compared them to those of the desert, 
and regretted them, though more painful: if, from the 
bosom of that peace, union, and love, which prevailed in 
the monastery, a single sentiment of hatred arose, it was 
against Malek Adhel, and hence that hatred they bore 
him did but increase her tenderness; in fine, when she 
passed that church-yard, where all earthly hopes found 
their grave, there all her own revived, and in the depth 
of the grave her eye yet ventured to seek after that union 
her heart could not cease to cherish, But, while all sur- 
rounding objects thus recalled Malek Adhel, the queen 
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mentioned him no more. 
acknowledged the force of the obstacles that separated 
Matilda from the prince, or that the obstinacy of this last 
had offended her; or that, more subservient to the in- 
junctions of her lord, she wished at last to conform with 
them entirely, she no more uttered that name the prin- 
cess was always waiting for; but, pretending to under- 
stand neither her grief nor her silence, she turned 
her eyes away every time Matilda’s sought to interrogate 
them. 

Soon new reasons came in support of Berengere’s 
resolution, and gave a worse colour to her sister’s weak- 
ness. They learned the Christians had laid siege to 
Cesarea, that they were preparing to storm the place, but 
that, defended by Malek Adhel, it would probably make 
great resistance, or only surrender after a dreadful car- 
nage. At this intelligence, the qaeen, mindful of her 
love alone, forgot her gratitude, and only saw in Malek 
Adhel a formidable foe who was aiming at her husband’s 
life; the archbishop was incessantly repeating, that if the 
Crusaders met with a repulse before the walls of Cesa- 
rea, that defeat would for ever rob them of the hope of 
returning to Jerusalem. ‘The sisters were alarmed, the 
bells rang, the prayers recommenced with more fervour 
than ever; and Matilda, the wretched Matilda, for ever 
bathed in tears, and prostrate before the inonastic altars, 
not knowing for whom she wept or prayed, uncertain 
what she should ask, but sure at the same time she 
could demand nothing but what would afford her fresh 
cause of grief, passed her days and nights without 
daring to address a single wish to that God she was for 


ever imploring. 
ae 
CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
Strong with wide and deep ditches, high walls, a vast 
citadel, a numerous garrison, and the brave hero who 
had the command there, Cesarea, undismayed, saw the 


whole army of the Crusaders advancing to the siege. On 
the very first day, Richard and Lusignan, both fired with 
an ardour that bordered on rage, caused the place to be 


surrounle.| from shore to shore; their miners leaped 
into the ditches to sap the walls, whilst their archers 
were shooting arrows against the besieged, who, playing 


their engines from the walls, crushed the miners, and 
overpowered the besiegers with stones and missile wea- 
pons. Encouraged by the presence of Malek Adhel, and 
thinking all practicable under such a gallant chief, they 
demanded to make sallies, in order that they might the 
sooner put an end to such a disastrous war; Malek 
Adhel refused it obstinately. True to his brother, he 
was resolved to defend Cesarea; but, while he fulfilled 
that duty, the lover of Matilda wished to spare Christian 
blood, and save Saladin’s subjects without attacking those 
of Richard. 

This disposition gave his conduct a sort of timidity 
that emboldened the besiegers ; the assaults became daily 
more terrible. Lusignan, exposed to all dangers, con- 
tinued to encourage his troops, applying the ladders him- 
self, and mounting the breach one of the first. In concert 
with Richard, he had undermined part of the walls on 
the eastern side. The intrepid Lusignan, advancing at 
the head of all his soldiers, spite of the arrows that 
rained upon him, with his own hand set fire to the 
stanchions. The wall fell, with a dreadful crash, into 
the ditch; but the Saracens foreseeing the accident had 
piled behind a huge heap of wood, which they instantly 
lighted up. ‘The Christians mounted the breach, found 
a bar of fire, and, astonished, they stopped ; yet, led away 
by Lusignan, they were on the point of passing it, and 
returning to the charge, when, on a sudden, Malek Ad- 
hel appeared on the spot. His formidable aspect, fiery 
looks, and terrible voice, frightened them more than the 
flames they had to encounter. In vain did Richard rally 
them; in vain did Lusignan, alone remaining on the 
breach, call them back. The sight of Malek Adhel, 
armed with his cimeter, and preparing to rush upon 
them, had struck them with a panic; they ran down 
into their camp to seek refuge, anu the King of Jeru- 
salem, abandoned by his soldiers, saw himself obliged 
to follow them, and hide in his tent his rage and con- 
fusion. 

Meanwhile, far from losing courage, he revived that 
of his soldiers. He made them blush at their terror, and 
promise not to fall back again. Then, with indefatigable 
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zeal, he passed whole nights in building new engines, 
and days in proving them. He sent to the neighbour- 
ing mountains for stones to fill up the ditches ; in short, 
he neglected no toiis, shunned no hardships. Richard 
displayed equally emulous ardour; and, having united, 
by a new bond, the labours they shared together, they 
both, at the same time, after having prepared all the en- 
gines of destruction, went and urged the army to a gene- 
ral assault on the next day. 

That morning, amidst the sound of drums and trum- 
pets, the cries of soldiers, and the creaking of the huge 
warlike machines, they made a general assault. Lusig- 
nan, Richard, and the Duke of Burgundy, united their 
efforts against one of the strongest towers; they sapped 
the foundations, and from the top of the lofty machine 
that enclosed them in its huge flanks, and sheltered them 
from the enemies’ arrows, they darted iron hooks in the 
wall, and shook it at the same time with the battering 
ram; till at last, yielding to their attacks, the tower fell 
with a dreadful crash. Proud of this success, and secure 
of victory, the Christians crowded to that place to rash 
into the town; but for the second time, fire stopped 
them. An immense quantity of hay and straw, sending 
up volumes of smoke, served as a rampart for the infi- 
dels, and blinded the Christians. The latter suspended 
their strokes, but did not give way. They hoped that 
the combustible matter once consumed, they should be 
able to pass freely ; but scarcely was the smoke dispersed 
when they discovered a new wall had risen on the other 
side—a wall of pikes, lances, and swords, no less formi- 
dable than fire, and much more impenetrable. In vain 
did they endeavour to advance; the Mussulmans, firm on 
their post, repulsed without attacking them. 

Richard himself, at the sight of this new rampart, so 


ably constructed that nothing was seen but points of | orders should also obey his friend's. 


stecl, and not the men who supported them, the intrepid 
Richard felt moved, and stood astonished: “ Brother,” 
said he to Lusignan, “rushing on that wonderful wall, 
we run to certain destruction; but dost thou not think 
we can throw it down, and thus open a passage to the 
Christians who are behind us?” “I know not,” replied 
Lusignan, enraged at the new obstacle; “ but the time 
is come when I scorn the suggestions of prudence, and 
will have victory or death. Fall back, my brother; for 


| should I be crusted, thou wilt be able at least to make 








thy way over my expiring body to set Cesarea on fire, 
and destroy my hateful rival.” —« Had another than thou 
told me to fall back,” exclaimed Richard, raving, “ it had 
proved his last speech! Come brother, let us perish 
together !’”—« Christians,” exclaimed Lusignan, “let 
not that wall appal you. Behind it are the palms of mar- 
tyrdom and the sepulchre of your God, and thus do I en- 
treat you to throw it down!” He said, and sprang 
forward; the Christians followed; but on a sudden, that 
wall, firm as it was before, and without changing its as- 
pect, advanced with prodigious velocity ; the Christians, 
at the sight of that multitude of sharp steel points moving 
as if by enchantment, fell back and precipitated them- 
selves, broken and discomfited, into the ditches. The 
defeat was general; in spite of deeds of incomparable 
valour, Lusignan was dragged away with them in their 
fligat; the Duke of Burgundy, assisted by the French, 
offered for a time some resistance, and did not retire until 
all hope was gone. 

Richard, from the breach where he was fighting, 
leaped on the other side of the ditch, and there stood 
still, Resolved not to give up his prey, he gazed on it 
ardently, forgot he was alone, that all his men had al- 
ready retreated hastily into the camp, and, carried away 
by that desperate courage which acquired him in this 
war the name of Ceur de Lion, armed with his sword 
he was going to renew the combat. The Saracens re- 
cognised him less by his arms than his valour; they 
quitted their threatening posture, and rushed forward to 
load him with chains, exclaiming, “ The king ! the king!” 
«“ The king!" interrupted a well known voice to Richard, 
“the king! alone and on foot!” The Saracens flew, 
brought the king a stately courser, and retired into the 
city, where Malek Adhel employed himself instantly in 
repairing the breaches and injured parts of the walls; 
and Richard, ashamed of his defeat, and oppressed with 
the weight of a new obligation; went slowly towards the 
camp, not knowing whether hatred or gratitude prevailed 
most in his heart. 

The whole camp was in sadness, the troops were dis- 


couraged, and a gloomy melancholy preyed on Lusignan. | is accusing you, probably, of not having prevented the 
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Standing in his tent, supporting himself on his lance, 
his coat of arms torn open and stained all over with 
blood, he meditated vast projects in silence, and, unable 
to owe victory to his courage alone, he was seeking what 
other means he could employ to obtainit. He concealed 
within himself the dark designs he was forming, and 
took care to withhold them from Richard. Richard 
hated artifice, would have scorned to employ it even to 
enter Jerusalem, and there was an openness of heart 
about him, as well as about the Christians, which would 
not allow them to accept of a triumph brought about by 
perfidy. 

When Lusignan saw Richard entering his tent, he 
took hold of his hand, and said, “ Brother, it would be 
useless to try another assault. Unless a victory come to 
revive our soldiers’ spirits we may die before the walls 
of Cesarea. Believe me, Richard, let us carry our forces 
elsewhere ; let us see whether Saladin may not be more 
easily overpowered than Malek Adhel. While the last 
thinks us engaged in repairing our disasters, this very 
night, at the head of our best troops, must thou advance 
towards Ascalon ; if thou shouldst want the assistance 
of my arm, I will go and join thee; if not, I will remain 
here, in hopes that Malek Adhel, weary of his inaction, 
will at last make some sally, in which I may find him, 
fight, and perhaps conquer him.” As he finished these 
words, a dark and ardent fire seemed to roll in the eyes 
of Lusignan, such as vengeance lights up in souls filled 
with hatred.. Richard approved his project; he com. 
municated it to the principal chiefs, and they all applauded 
it. The King of England then proceeded to divide the 


| army: one half was to follow him, the other to remain 


under the command of Lusignan; and he desired that 
during his absence, all those princes who obeyed his 
No one disputed 
with Lusignan the glorious mark of honour bestowed 
upon him; the intrepid valour he had displayed during 
the two last engagements caused him to be joyfully ac- 
knowledged supreme chief of the whole camp. 

Notwithstanding Richard’s precautions, nothing es. 
caped Malek Adhel’s piercing eye; he knew that part of 
the army was leaving the camp, and marching through 
the woods round Cesarea; but he was ignorant what 
leader conducted it, or whither it was directing its march : 
various reports Jed him to think Ptolemais was the ob- 
ject—that mystery astonished him. Perhaps he might 
have cleared it up by a sally, and, through winding pas. 
sages well known to himself, have surprised the army and 
obtained an easy victory; but victory allured him less 
than fighting disgusted him. The blood of Christians 
made him shudder; they were Matilda’s brethren, and 
a sort of prophetic voice whispered to him the time was 
not far off when they should also be his. 

The Crusaders, retired in their camp, had ceased their 
attacks, and Malek Adhel followed his labours in peace. 
He rebuilt the tower which had been destroyed, repaired 
the breaches, and strengthened the weak parts of the 
walls. While he was wondering at the little opposition 
the enemy made to the resistance he was preparing, the 
Mussulmans, who had gone down into the ditches to 
repair the walls, caught a soldier who secmed to watch 
them attentively. They brought him before Malek Ad- 
hel: at the sight of the prince he seemed disturbed, 
turned pale, and endeavoured to hide, with his hand, the 
tear he could not refrain from shedding. Malek. Adhel 
said to him, with surprise, “If it be terror that agitates 
thee thus, and thou dread the punishment incurred by 
approaching our walls as a spy, knowest thou thy judge 
so little as not to hope something from his clemency ?” 
«“ Ab! it is because I know him to be that magnanimous 
judge,” replied the soldier, with a broken voice and strik- 
ing his breast, “ that I cannot forgive myself a perfidy !” 
“Thy perfidy! how? explain!—a sincere confession 
may make amends for all.” « Alas!” replied the war- 
rior, with a still deeper expression of grief, “there are 
perfidies which nothing can make amends for, and per- 
haps at the moment I am speaking, all is over with‘you!” 
« What dost thou mean ?” exclaimed the prince, eagerly ; 
“ what have I lost? and what has perfidy deprived me 
of?” «T can only tell it to you alone,” replied the sol- 
dier, in still greater confusion. Malek Adhel made a 
sign, and all who were present retired. When they were 
alone, the stranger fell at the prince’s feet. “Ah!” 
said he, “I am not worthy to live. I have betrayed you 
—betrayed the Princess Matilda !—at this moment she 
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new calamity!’ “ Christian,” interrupted the prince, 
« what dost thou say about Matilda and calamity ? speak, 
speak out instantly! thy silence kills me.” « My lord, 
appease your anger, behold my repentance.” “ Away 
with repentance and anger!” exclaimed the prince with 
impetuosity—*“ speak of Matilda!—let no terror stop 
thee. Whatever it be, thy pardon is pronounced.” 
« Noble prince,” replied the soldier, with a little more 
confidence, “lend an ear to the account I have to impart, 
and may it please God that it be not too late! I know 
not whether your sharp-sighted penetration has discovered 
Richard’s absence and Lusignan’s intentions.’”’ Malek 
Adhel, whose heart began to forbode hortible disasters, 
exclaimed, “I have perceived a part of the army stealing 
out of the camp, but I am ignorant of their intention ; 
hasten to explain it.” ‘The stranger replied, « That same 
night which followed the day when you repulsed the 
Christians, Richard, at the head of his best troops, ad- 
vanced towards Ascalon, in hopes of being able to sur- 
prise Saladin, and revenge our deffat. He left Lusignan 
master of the camp and commander over all the sove- 
reigns ; but, scarcely was the last left at liberty to dis- 
pose of the authority Richard had entrusted to him, 
when he told the council that, before he went to Asca- 
lon, the King of England’s intention was to march to 
Mount Carmel. ‘There he is to wait for me,’ added he, 
‘to give me the wife I love; to revive, by that august 
union, the drooping courage of our troops, and to re- 
venge ourselves on Malek Adhel!’ He said, and all 
believed him. Attended by a few soldiers, he left the 
camp, took the road to Mount Carmel, no one opposing 
his departure. Long attached to the King of England’s 
service, I wished to ascertain whether he was in fact 
gone to meet his sister, and I followed Lusignan. What 
must I tell you, my lord !—all the King of Jerusalem’s 
speeches were but a tissue of falsehoods, and his con- 
duct a perfidy. Designedly has he removed Richard, 
and taken advantage of his authority over the Christians 
to deceive them. I have seen that impious king pro- 
faning the holy ground, breaking down the sacred grate, 
and the Princess of England, pale and trembling, drag- 
ged before him like a slave ; but, merciless towards her, 
remorseless of his treason, he has caused the church to 
be decorated, the torch of Hymen has been lighted, and he 
has sworn that another day shall not pass without the 
princess becoming his. Meanwhile, among the warriors 
who had followed Lusignan, Herminia, one of the prin- 
cess’s attendants, found me out, ran to me, gave me a paper, 
and said, “If to-morrow that note be delivered into the 
hands of Prince Malek Adhel, there is no reward, be it 
ever so splendid, that he will not bestow on thee!’ She 
had scarcely said, when, perceiving Lusignan entering 
at the other extremity of the long passage we stood in, 
she flew away with terror and precipitation ; but Lusig- 
nan had seen all: he approached, and said, «Give me 
the paper thou hast concealed in thy breast, and this 
purse is thine.” “Shall I own it, my lord,” continued 
the soldier, with tears, “ I yielded to the vile temptation. 
The promises of the princess might have been chiueri- 
cal; Lusignan’s gold was before me, and dazzled by it, 
I yielded, and he took the paper: bat, alas! from that 
moment, distracted with remorse, and finding it impos- 
sible to witness the sacrifice that was going to be con. 
summated, I set off secretly that very night, led on by 
repentance, to Cesarea, hoping I should be taken, and 
be dragged before you, and thus, though unable to give 
you the note from the princess, at least be enabled to 
acquaint you with her misfortune.” « And tell me,” in- 
terrupted the prince, trembling with the most violent 
emotion, “tell me the time fixed upon by Lusignan to 
execute his abominable attempt.” “My lord,” replied 
the soldier, “ this was the day ; but perhaps the state of 
the princess, and her entreaties, may have obtained a 
respite till to-morrow.” “To-morrow I will be with 
her!” exclaimed the prince impetuously. “I would be 
there to-day, were it not indispensable for the success of 
my designs that I should not leave Cesarea till night, in 
order that the Christians may not see me depart.” As 
soon as darkness began to spread her veil, Malek Adhel 
sent for Mohamed and Kaled, his two most faithful 
servants. ‘T'o the first he said, “ Hear, Mohamed, press- 
ing interests call me away from Cesarea. During the 
two days that my absence will last, thou shalt command 
in my place. Be under no apprehension ; thou wilt not 
be attacked, I am certain. Richard and Lusignan have 
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will not dare to fight. ‘Thou, Kaled, select thirty of my 
bravest soldiers, and follow me in the perilous enterprise 
I am going upon. Kaled, if we find the enemy, let 
them be as numerous as they will, we will not fall back. 
Haste, my friend; a moment lost may be our ruin !” 

Mohamed and Kaled, persuaded the foreign soldier 
had revealed to the prince some secret march of the ene- 
my, rejoiced on seeing him at last decided to fight them ; 
both knew well that till then love alone had chained 
down the hero’s courage, and now they flattered them- 
selves at last that he had subdued his passion. From 
the instant he consented to march against the enemy, 
they were confident victory would no more forsake their 
colours; hence, filled with that hope, both went eagerly 
to execute the commands they had just received. 

——<= > 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


On leaving Cesarea, Malek Adhel took a long circuit 
to reach the woods that overlooked the camp of the Cru- 
saders. He was necessarily obliged to cross them to 
approach Mount Carmel, and the wish not to be delayed 
on his way suggested to him a caution he would not 
_ have employed to secure his own life. At break of day 
he attained the brow of the hill, whence could be per- 
ceived the rugged summit of Mount Carmel, projecting 
over the sea. At this aspect he was no longer master 
of himself. A thousand griefs and fears rushed on his 
soul. He spurred the sides of his steed, whose swift- 
ness so vied with the winds, that his men could hardly 
keep up with him. Kaled, the uneasy Kaled, seeing him 
rapidly take the road up Mount Carmel, began to con- 
ceive the most sinister apprehensions. He still followed 
his master; but he almost no longer doubted that his 
reason had forsaken him, and that love was the only 
cause of a step which he had attributed to much more 
glorious motives, 

At some distance from the monastery, Malek Adhel 
stopped his horse on a sudden, and said to Kaled, “ Dost 
thou know that Lusignan is here?’ “ Dost thou come 
to seek him only ?”’ replied his friend, sternly. « I come 
to seek and punish him,” exclaimed the prince; “ but I 
come also to free Matilda from his tyranny and hateful 
love. Come, follow me; let not any thing divert our 
purpose.” “I obey,” replied Kaled, sorrowfully; « all 
remonstrances are useless now; but, had I known thy 
design, thou shouldst have had my bloody corpse to 
trample on, in making thy way out of Cesarea. Ah! 
wretched prince, may thy imprudence cost thee no more 
than thy life!” Malek Adhel heard him not; but rushed 
with his soldiers into the solitary court of the cloister. 
All was silent there, and the great gate was closed. The 
prince commanded that it should be forced, and the iron 
gate flew all to pieces in an instant. A drawn cime- 
ter in his hand, he entered the house of peace, calling 
aloud on Lusignan and Matilda, but no one answered. 
The long passages were deserted: he listened, he caught 
the sound of hymns, and fancied they were those of the 
nuptials. He rushed towards the place it seemed to 
come from, crossed an interior court covered with weeds, 
and, behind all these Gothic buildings, the church, with 
its stately spire and painted windows, struck his sight. 
He ascended the steps, and through the door he saw the 
pavement stiewed with flowers, while innumerable 
torches were seriding up volumes of incense in thick 
smoke. The Archbishop of Tyre stood clad in his most 
magnificent robes, and, close to him, the virgin he adored 
was kneeling on the steps of the altar. 

A stranger to the Christian mode of worship, so 
august a ceremony seemed to him no less than the 
Hymeneal one. Though he could not perceive Lusig- 
nan, he made no doubt but he must be present; and, 
appearing on a sudden with his soldiers, he cried out, 
in a voice that resounded throughout the lofty arches of 
the edifice, “ This way, Lusignan! Come, and_ dispute 
her, if thou darest!” ‘Then, throwing down all that op- 
posed his passage, without any respect for the supreme 
majesty of that Power whose presence filled the holy 
temple, he tore the affrighted Matilda from the altar she 
held in her embrace. At his dreadful aspect the sacred 
choirs ceased, and screams of terror succeeded. Like a 
flight of timid birds, the sisters ran in confusion every 
where ; threw themselves into the choir, the sanctuary, 
and behind the altar. Before he withdrew, however, the 
formidable warrior again summoned Lusignan, and in- 


“where art thou concealed ? Thou who hast dared to 
offend me, darest thou not fight?’’ Matilda, now lying 
senseless in his arms, he only thought of saving her, 
and flew so swiftly with his load that his warriors could 
scarcely follow him. At the foot of Mount Carmel 
he stopped near a spring: there he bathed, with fresh 
water, the face of his beloved ; exclaiming, in his wild 
transports, “ God of the Christians, restore her to life, 
and take mine!” Scarcely had he _uttered these words, 
when Matilda sighed, and revived. “Where am I?” 
said she; “ why do all the powers of my soul seem thus 
transported with delight? [s the sacred abode opening 
to receive us? Art thou to enter it with me, Malek 
Adhel ?” 

On hearing these passionate exclamations, to which 
the constant idea of the Almighty still joined so much 
innocence, Malek Adhel, intoxicated with unknown sen- 
sations of felicity, abandoned himself without constraint 
to the violent and profound effusions of his tenderness. 
Kneeling before Matilda, he gazed on her and adored. 
He saw but her; he had banished every other thought, 
and enjoyed one of those moments of ecstasy, during 
which we may conceive something of heaven. Ah! 
could such felicity prove durable, who would sigh to 
quit the earth; but, when called upon to partake of it, 
we are probably on the brink of life; for it would be 
equally above human strength to support the prolonga- 
tion of such ecstasy, or to survive its loss. 

Followed by his soldiers, Kaled came to interrupt the 
heavenly transports his master was tasting. “O rash 
prince,” said he, “how darest thou rest thus on this 
fatal land, where enemies, snares, and death, surround 
thee!” These words reminded Malek Adhel of all the 
perils of his situation, which Matilda was sharing with 
him. He shuddered, he arose ; his happiness had vanish- 
ed. Gloomy terror had taken its place; for he was 
fearful of being surprised by the whole army of the 
Christians, and felt but too well that all the efforts of 
his valour could only purchase an honourable death, and 
not save her he loved. The idea of seeing her but for 
a moment in the arms of Lusignan, disturbed him, and, 
for the first time, he felt appalled at the thought of death. 
Now, attacked by every weakness, if he but heard the 
noise of the leaves, or the horses trample, he fancied he 
distinguished the distant approach of the enemy ; when 
the long shades of night descended on the earth, and 
filled it with fantastical images, every where he fancied 
he saw a Christian, caught a spy, or beheld the army in 
battle array ; in short, the very whistling of the winds, 
as they bent the lofty pines and ancient sycamores, 
struck his ear as the sound of warlike instruments, and 
the heraldic forerunners of action. Dismayed with his 
apprehensions, he advanced in silence, without even 
daring to speak to Matilda; while she, recovering by 
degrees from her terror, enquired why he had violated 
her retreat, and the promise he had made of letting her 
live in peace. “ And thou,” replied he, in a gloomy and 
sullen voice, “ why hast thou deceived me, assuring me 
the Christians would respect it?) Why should Lusignan 
have dared to enter it? Why did he force thee to ap- 
pear before him? One day later wouldst thou not have 
been his wife?” “ What sayest thou, Malek Adhel ?”’ 
answered the princess, with profound astonishment; 
“since my departure from Ptolemais, I never saw Lusig- 
nan; and if I am to believe the Archbishop of Tyre, 
my brother has given up that abhorred marriage, and 
leaves me at liberty to devote myself to the service of 
Heaven.” These few words were like a ray of light to 
the prince: he saw that he had been deceived; and, 
although struck at once with all the alarming conse- 
quences of that perfidy, his first sentiment was that of 
joy. “At least,” exclaimed he, “she belongs to me 
alone: her lips have uttered no wishes but for our hap- 
piness. Then, Matilda, the stranger who told me that 
he had accompanied Lusignan to thy cloister, witnessed 
thy despair, received a letter from the hands of Her- 
minia, wherein thou imploredst my assistance—that 
stranger is an impostor!” “ Assuredly!” answered 
Matilda. “Eternal Judge,” continued the prince, 
“how didst thou allow impostures thus to appear under 
the colours of truth? But whatdo I say? It is not 
the traitor’s artifice, it is my own heart that has seduced 
me. I have fallen into the greatest snare. From the 
instant he spoke of Matilda, I saw only thee; and thy 
name, like a spell, struck me with blindness, and de- 
stroyed all my prudence, to let my love act alone. O, 








left the Christian camp, and without them the Christians 


sulted him aloud: “ Perfidious king! exclaimed he, 
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my beloved!’ added he, with a terror that affected his 
inmost soul, “at least, be not the victim of my credulity ! 
The Christians, proud of this perfidy, will wish to reap 
the fruit of it. ‘They are most probably waiting for us 
among these woods, and I cannot take thee back to Ce- 
sarea with safety. But how can we go elsewhere ? How 
can I endure the shame of having abandoned the city I 
had sworn to defend? It will fall, and I alone shall be 
the cause! O Saladin, what wilt thou say of thy 
brother? Take back thy love, Matilda. I am unworthy 
of it, since I have betrayed my duty and my country for 
its sake!” He stopped then, not daring to pursue his 
way any farther in the woods, where he was but too 
certain to be caught by the Christians. He called 
Kaled, and imparted to him the horror of his situation. 
Kaled looked down with consternation, for he felt, as 
well as the prince, the impossibility of returning to Ce- 
sarea. He was equally certain that the army of the 
Crusaders must be waiting for them at some distance ; 
and to advance that way would be the means of falling 
into their hands, or losing their lives in unequal combat. 
Flight was the only resolution they could adopt. But, 
how could Kaled resolve on giving his master such 
counsel! What would the East think of such deser- 
tion! Meanwhile, still less could he bear to see him in 
the chains of the Christians. On asudden, amidst these 
perplexities, a recollection broke upon him, and a gleam 
of hope revived. “ Master,” said he, “if my memory 
do not deceive me, our life and honour may yet be saved. 
Opposite to the Christian camp, on the west of Cesarea, 
facing the gate of Omar, is a vast excavation, which, 
through subterraneous passages, leads to a mass of rocks 
at the confines of the sandy plains of Jaffa. Since the 
Christians lost all the maritime towns of Syria, that 
darksome path has been abandoned. I recollect having 
explored it at the time thou wert engaged in the govern- 
ment of Aleppo, and when Saladin, at thy request, had 
confided that of Cesarea to my care.” “ Must we make 
a long circuit to reach it?” exclaimed the prince. Kaled 
replied, the whole of the following day would scarcely 
suflice. “ Well, be our guide, and let us hasten away,” 
resumed Malek Adhel, “for this is our only last re- 
source.” 

The prince and his attendants left the road they were 
in, and turned to the south, They traversed the vast 
forest that spread afar into the interior of the country, 
opening a passage through rocks, broken branches, and 
trees. At break of day, however, they reached the 
western skirts of those dark gloomy solitudes ; and Malek 
Adhel, on regaining the open plain and the light, and 
having no surprise to apprehend, again became intrepid 
and fearless. While Kaled went a short distance, to 
seck for food in some labourers’ cottages, which he saw 
about the place, the prince wished Matilda to take some 
rest. He made her sit down on some fern, which he 
had hastily heaped up together, placed himself by her 
side, and said, “ The injury the Christians have wished 
to do me, my beloved, will fall on them again; and when 
they shall know thou art in my palace, instead of my 
being in their chains, they will be sufficiently punished.” 
The princess sighed, and made no reply. “ What, Ma- 
tilda!” replied the prince, impatiently, “ dost thou sigh 
after thy retreat, and regret being with me? What! 
when thy intention was pure, shall I not see thee bless 
the error that brings us together? and shall love alone, 
never, never speak to thy heart?’ Matilda turned, and 
gazed on him with a tenderness that the tears of repen- 
tance could not extinguish. “Ah!” replied she, «do 
not ask me to become more guilty. Can I dissemble to 
myself the shameful joy my heart experiences, on seeing 
the impossibility of returning. During the whole night, 
while we were crossing in silence that gloomy wood, I 
was thinking of returning to my cloister: but I had no 
other way to do it than by asking one of you two to ex- 
pose his life for my sake. It seemed to me that I ought 
not to wish it at such a price; and, meeting with an 
obstacle whichever way I turned, I also met with a 
pleasure at the same time. O feeble and faithless Chris- 
tian! thy heart, swollen with love, longs after perishable 
joys alone, and sees, with terror, the road that might 
bring thee back to God !” 

She said, and hid, with her hands, her shame, her 
love, and her tears. Malek Adhel exclaimed, with 
transports, “ O joy of my life, I now fear nothing! I 
am happy. We are together, and a whole life of hap- 
piness awaits us forever!” «Speak not of happiness!” 
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replied the virgin, affrighted: “ never speak of it again. 
Happiness was not made for us. Rash man, thou hast 
violated the Lord’s temple! Yet I am content to be 
near thee, and to hear thee talk of happiness. No, no! 
souls stained with such crimes cannot be happy ; for, the 
more attached to that false and cherished felicity, the 
more deep they sink in misery. O Lord, I see thy 
thunder rolling over our heads—and now the lightning 
strikes us! Ah, take but one victim; let all my blood 
be spilled, and redeem Malek Adhel’s! Spare, O spare 
him !” : 

While she spoke thus, remorse tortured the soul of 
the timid beauty, and she spread her arms towards the 
prince, as if to preserve him from divine wrath. Kaled 
now returned, offered them some refreshment, and said, 
«Let us hasten away; for we ought to reach the en- 
trance of the subterraneous passage before night, that I 
may distinguish and find it.” Malek Adhel felt all the 
prudence of his friend's advice; and resolved to deny 
himself the pleasure of conversing with Matilda until 
the moment he should see her safe in his palace at Ce- 
sarea, Confiding her to Kaled’s cares, and following 
them at a distance, he urged the rapidity of their march 
with all his power. During that day they crossed the 
extensive plains that separate Ramah from Cesarea, and 
reached, before night, the rocks Kaled had designated as 
the entrance of the cavern. There Malek Adhel stopped, 
uncertain what to do; thence he perceived, towards the 
west, Jaffa, where Metchoub commanded, and a little 
nearer, towards the north, his dear Cesarea. He deter- 
mined to go to the latter place, but yet he doubted 
whether Matilda would not be safer in Jaffa. Wasa 
besieged city, a prey to all the horrors of war, a safe 
asylum to take his adored beauty to? But then, was 
he not confident he could defend her? Was he not in- 
vincible when fighting for Matilda? Besides, Metchoub 
commanded in Jaffa—Metchoub, the enemy of Matilda. 
This reflection decided him. “ No, no,” said he, “I will 
not quit her, Calamities enough surround us already ; 
let us not add to their number that of a useless separa- 
tion.” Taking the hand of his beloved, they advanced 
together towards a spacious aperture, dark and deep; 
but the path of which seemed to dive into the bowels of 
the earth. Kaled marched forward with the soldiers, 
holding bundles of burning straw in their hands. The 
prince sustained Matilda’s trembling steps. They rushed 
forward, amidst all the horrors of that darksome cavern. 
Sometimes the arch came down so low that they were 
forced, as it were, to crawl on the cold and damp earth, 
and glide between the rocks ; farther on, they met with 
sharp stones, climbed with efforts steep and frozen decli- 
vities, or measured with the eye deep precipices, wherein 
detached stones were rolling down with a dreadful noise. 
Now and then, when the light of the burning torches 
threw a greater glare, and allowed them to distinguish 
the interior of these immense caverns, they perceived 
sharp and transparent points of crystal, and swarms of 
night birds, whose numberless generations had perhaps 
never beheld the day since the creation of the world. 
The arduous and frightful way still prolonged itself. In 
spite of all his efforts, Malek Adhel could not save Ma- 
tilda from fatigue. He never quitted her. Oft he tried 
to carry her, but the difficulty of the path would not 
long permit it. Her coarse woollen habit did but ill de- 
fend her against the sharpness of the rocks, which hurt 
her delicate skin; and, frequently, holding by them to 
support her steps, their sharp extremities lacerated her 
hands most painfully. On sight of her sufferings, the 
prince’s courage began to waver; and soon he wholly 
lost it, when Kaled fancied he had missed his way—and, 
going backward and forward, exclaimed, that the cavern, 
formerly straight and of a commodious egress, had 
changed into an endless and intricate labyrinth. 

On hearing this, Matilda, exhausted with lassitude, 
remained on the rock she had climbed, almost on the 
point of fainting, while the prince, growing desperate, 
snatched her up in his arms, and énce was tempted to 
dash headlong with her down the profound abysses that 
surrounded them; but soon his fortitude suggested 
another idea. He arose, advanced on one side with 
some soldiers, whilst others went another way, and thus 
succeeded at last in discovering the real issue. After 
this, he returned to the rock where he had left Matilda, 
and, in the course of a few hours, a fresher air announced 
to them they were near the extremity, and that the 


even fancied they saw a glimmering light through the 
fissures of the rock. Kaled extinguished the torches, 
and their light was instantly replaced by that of the 
moon, which pierced through the vault and thick fes- 
toons of ivy hanging over the entrance of the cavern, 
The latter now drew his sword, broke down that feeble 
obstacle, advanced a few steps farther, and Cesarea stood 
revealed to his sight. He recognised the gate of Omar, 
and the sentinel that watched there. He saw the black 
and yellow flags waving on the walls and minarets,* and 
towards the north distinguished in the plain the Christian 
camp, and the banners of the cross. All seemed tran- 
quil there, as well asin the city. The faithful Kaled 
was transported with joy, that his master and the honour 
of Mussulmans were safe. “Mahomed has watched 
over thee,” said he to the prince, “and forgiven thy im- 
prudence, in consideration of thy past services.” Malek 
Adhel looked up, and returned thanks to the Power who 
had protected Matilda. He carried her in his arms, and 
conducted her to the gate of Omar. At the name of 
Malek Adhel, the gate flew open, and soldiers, dressed 
in the Saracen habit, surrounded the prince, who thought 
he was among his own people. “ At length,” exclaimed 
he, pressing Matilda in his arms, “the Christians will 
be the dupes of their perfidy. Matilda is out of their 
reach, and Lusignan shall no more take her from me !” 
He said, and on a sudden the troops that were present 
rushed upon him, snatched Matilda and his sword away, 
and in a moment Kaled and all his soldiers were loaded 

with chains! Malek Adhel knew not whether he was 
awake, or the sport of a terrific dream. “ Infernal 

powers! where am I?” exclaimed he. “In the power 
of the Christians and of Lusignan!” vociferated the 

last, making his way through the troops. «Cesarea and 

Matilda are mine, and thou art in my chains!” Malek 
Adhel, struck with dreadful astonishment, remained in 

a kind of stupor. A cold perspiration bedewed all his 

limbs. He cast around him threatening and desperate 

glances. ‘To lose all at once, Matilda, his liberty, his 

honour—such was his fate! He had himself brought 

the beauty he adored, into the arms of his rival; and 

Cesarea had fallen during his absence—Cesarea, which 

Saladin had entrusted to his care, and which he had 

sworn to defend to his latest breath. After such disas- 

ters, life became insupportable. The remorse that dis- 

tracted his soul, silenced the very pangs of desperate 

love, and the shame of his weakness broke the pride of 

his heart. He looked down with confusion, bereft of 
strength and courage. Nor did he shake his chains, but 

walked in mournful silence to the tower where Lusignan 

had ordered his soldiers to conduct him. 


—f— 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


At the instant when the princess saw Malek Adhel 
loaded with chains, she fainted away. They removed 
her in that state into the palace which Lusignan in- 
habited ; and, notwithstanding the numerous cares that 
were paid to her, part of the night elapsed before her 
senses returned. But what a moment was that, when 
she opened her eyes, and found that Malek Adhel was 
thrown into a gloomy dungeon, and Lusignan master of 
her fate, and of Cesarea ! On hearing the dreadful intel- 
ligence, she wrapped her head in her robe, to hide her- 
self from the light. Her heart was broken, and she 
could not shed a tear. She remained motionless, lost in 
her grief—divested of every other thought but this, which 
she addressed to Heaven: “U Lord! is it by the extent 
of my faults, thou measurest my punishment?” Several 
strange women stood round her, but she neither looked 
nor spoke to them. On a sudden the door was opened, 
and Lusignan appeared. He desired to be alone with 
the princess, and they retired. The princess at first 
shuddered; but she soon arose, and looked at him with 
an air of pride and dignity. He cast his eyes on the 
ground. That arrogant man, who, in the intoxication 
of triumph, had indulged the gratification of insulting a 
rival in chains, was now trembling before a young 
female’s angry eye, and knew not how to gather strength 
enough to encounter her reproaches, and resist her 
prayers. But she did not seem disposed to use entrea- 
ties. Humbled as she was, she could not stoop so low. 





* The black flag was that of the Abasside Caliphs. 
The yellow one, that of the particular dynasty of the 








world was once more going to appear before them. They 





Ayoubites, whose head Saladin was. 












































































